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It Turns Over an Important “New Leaf” 
Beginning with the January Number 


BEE JOURNAL § The Guide to Nature 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


= , ; “Birds in the Bush,” a department edited by Edmund J. Sawyer, with 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY illustrations from pam wa drawings by this talented artist-ornithologist 
American Bee Journal ‘The Fun of Seeing Things,” a “department for young folks, paites by Ed- 

‘i as ward F. Bigelow, succeeding his well-known work as editor of the“ Nature 
ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois Science” department of “St. Nicholas” for more than fourteen years, 

This department will be really new. It will not be “‘schooly,” not “nature 
study,” not to induce parents and educators to say, “ It is good for the chil- 
sham a but it hyn yes baeehings » the yours folks themselv es, and will help 

em to enjoy natural objects that surroundthem. It wi e trueto its name, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE Subscription, $1.00 a year Single copy, 10c 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this T becrib. 4 ths’ tri 
Journal is $1.00 a year, in the United States o new sbscribers: 4-months’ trial for 25c. 


of America and Mexico; in Canada, §1.10; Address (and make check or money order payable to) 
and in all other countries in the Postal 


Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 


Sample copy free rc Api 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- Arc AviA Sound Beach, Connecticut 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, ‘ dec13” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 19173. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


“Griggs Saves You T 1 ti a p ve “ Griggs Saves You 
Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. Freight” Freight” 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
cae New goods arriving permit us to fill orders same day as received, and 
3 times 14C a line 9 times 11 a line P a . . ‘ 
6 “ we “ «wz “(ryr.) r0¢ a line this with direct lines to your door, and low freight rates, makes TOLEDO 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. the best place to order vour ds from 
Goes to press the 25th of the preceding P oo ‘ 























Our new Illustrated catalogs for 1914 are here and being mailed 
out. Send your name for one. 


Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy Send us list of goods wanted, and receive our special prices for 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More j is j ‘+7 
Sedeetelenn, Sane enanch, We teat Secptateen. quantity orders. Beeswax isin great demand. Senditin now. We pay 


PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 32 cents Cash, 34 cants in Trade. Shoot it in. 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 


Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 

the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 

Keepers, August, 1907. . e S 

—_- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD a n 

Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 

Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 24 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio 

more Queens, Safearrivalguaranteed. Write 


Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, i ai Pe 
National Bee- ( - Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, Griggs 1s always on the Job. 


Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 


This country, politically, Switzerland Re- Wyvvvvwwvwve 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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CLASS LS AS ASSL AAD AAD SA AL SAD “Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


ry 
- This is the Discount Season on 4 BEE-SUPPLIES 





BEE-SUPPLIES' —— 


BEE SUPPLIES'AND BEES EQUIPMENT Store room built expressly for the business; 
large concrete basement with just enough mois- 
ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetailed 

corners of supers and hives. 


| Write us stating what you are in QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind that I have 





need of, and we will quote you. If sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
you sell supplies our discount sheet that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. I might 
age +. ’ ski Catal have increased my profits for a short time by handling other 

yours for the asking, Catalog on goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. Many 
request. articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 


l. J. STRINGHAM all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 

105 Park Place, New York WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 873 Massachusetts Avenue 
SSS LSSSASAS SA AL ASAS ALAA. 
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CEDAR WOOD 


Hive bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each. Covers 
and bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
con | oundation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 


Kyverything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 





_— mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L Parext, of Chari- 
N. Y., says: “We cut with one 

of you Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
soot peneyencie, a brood-frames 
mey. @ great dea 
ay FET 

double the amount of ec, 
to make, and we e todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
wil.” Catalog and price-list free 


Adéres, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES 
996 Ruby 8... Reekford, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
toswarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20, 
Untested, one, $1; six, $5; 12, $9; 25, $17.50; 50. 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8; 12, 
$is. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
4 nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; Six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark. 
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BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY AT ALL 
SAVE TIME 
va vUME DEALERS 
Each, 15¢c; Doz., $1.65, postpaid 


If your Dealer does not keep them, order 
from Factory, with complete instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS., 


Lewistown, Illinois 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Such as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 
fraines of every description, Section hold- 
ders, Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
les, Smokers, etc. 

Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 








ponTiAc ENGRAVING (9 


PARES 
ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. _ 


OR -to) bal om -) So lc ee ol lot -\cion 





mes ee Wee He =< 


POULTRY FENC 


\ 224Cents a rod for 48-inch fence. 
Fewer postsand no base board F 

or top railrequired. Buy from the K 

factory direct. Other styles of 


Poultry, Farm and Lawn Fencing. [ 
Large Catalogtree. 


Box! 


Write today 











PROTECTION HIVE. 


The shallow Roof Cover and the 
Outside Rim make a divisible deep 
cover which can be handled together 
orin part. They eliminate the Chaff 
Tray nuisance, and the heavy bungle- 
some deep coverin manipulation. The 
Rim holds the overhead packing in 
winter and acts as a super protector at 
other times. This combination is the 
finest in hive construction on the mar- 
ket today. 


Dead-air space or packing as you pre- 
fer; % material in the outer wall. Spe- 
cial circular showing 10 illustrations 
will explain all. 


5 10-frame hives like cut... .$13.00 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





WOODMAN’S 
SECTION FIXER 


A New Machine of pressed steel 
for folding sections and putting in 
top and bottom starters all at one 
handling. A great time saver anda 
good job assured with ease. With top 
and bottom starter the comb is firmly 
attached to all four sides, a require 
ment to grade Fancy. Increase the 
value of your crop this season by this 
method. We want every one to try 
this machine. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Adjustable to any width, 
4%x4% or 4x5 section. Model received 
with much favor by recent Detroit 
and Chicago Beekeepers’ Conven- 
tions. Price, $2.50 f.0,b. Weight, 5 
lbs. Send fcr special circular show- & 
ing large illustrations. . 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











The New Bingham Bee-Smoker 


the all important tool of the most ex- 
tensive honey-producers of the world. 
This illustration shows the remarkable 
steel-fire grate which such men as Mr. 
France, Mr. Rauchfuss, the Dadants 
and others say is the best on the mar- 
ket. The Smoke Engine grate has 381 
holes for the air and draft, equal to 
an opening 2 inches square. Buy the 
large sizes and be pleased. For sale at 
your dealers or direct. Weight each. 

Smoke Engine 4-inch stove....1% lbs. $1.25 
Doctor 3%-inch stove..1% “ 85 
Two larger sizes in copper,extra . .50 
Conqueror 3-inch stove a -75 
Little Wonder 2%-inch stove...1 “ .50 
Two largest sizes with hinged cover. 

A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


































“Falcon” dives, Supplies and Foundation 





Everything for (us 
the 
BEEKEEPER 


buy ‘‘ Faleon’’ supplies now. 


EARLY_ORDER DISCOUNT—For “‘ Falcon ’”’ hives and supplies bought now we give anearly-order cash discount equai to 12 
pam ered oat year. You seeit pays fora strictly money basis. Write for early-order discounts, and send list of wants for 


s FALCON” QUALITY —In making our beehives, all of our waste lumber is made into cheap toy building-blocks, so that we are 
— to put better material in our hives and goods. Geta trial lot this fallso that you can see for yourself, and still have 


to order 1014supplies. 


FREE SAMPLES of our famous “‘Faleon’”’ foundation, me in our factory at Falconer, N. Y., cheerfully sent postpaid with 


copy of catalog, and name of nearest dealer if desire 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 






SUPPLIES FOR 1914—Take inventory of supplies now and figure what you will need fora slim season. Get them ready at odd 
_ Ly the winter; and if there is a good season you will have ample time to re-order in April and get them for use. We 
lik make ‘Inventory Sales " of ‘* Falcon’? supplies, for we know that we are dealing with an up-to-date beekeeper. 

INVESTMENT —W hat is the investment of an extra $25.00 in supplies to the loss of 500 pounds of honey? Resolve to change for 


“falcon” 
Foundation made 
in the “falcon” 
plant at 
Falconer, N. Y. 















Falconer, N. Y., U.S.A 






















BUY YOUR HIVES AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 
The largest manufacturing plant of Cedar Bee-Hives on the Pacific Coast. Cedar is the best and 
most lasting wood for any climate. The prices for which we are to-day selling these hives is not even 
approached by any other first class hive made. Get our prices, they will make you smile. 


BREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 























Puyallup, Washington 


















Quality Hill Queens 


‘The queens you’ll eventually buy ’’ 


Buy Quality Hill famous utility queens, an excellent honey-gathering strain of 
light or dark Italians. Breeders selected for color among mothers exceeding average 
apiary yield. Drone mothers from the highest yielders only. Winter excellently 
here, and have proven especially resistant to foul brood. All queens reared in full 
colonies while fed; mated in 4-frame nuclei, which gives large, vigorous and prolific 
queens. Purity of mating, safe arrival, freedom from disease, and satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write today for booklet, ‘A Story of Success,” 


May rto July1r July 1 to Nov.1 
I 6 I2 I 12 
TIGROSIOR. 5 .ccicccicice $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 $ ~ $4.75 $ 8.50 
OO” eee 1.75 9.00 17.00 8.00 15.00 
Select tested........ a 75 straight 2. io straight 


Write for breeders—$4.00 and up. 
Reference: Plainfield State Bank. 
5 percent discount on dozen orders—delivery after July 1. 


QUALITY HILL APIARIES, - - Plainfield, Illinois 

















EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


29 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 





Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 


We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, te carries a full 
line of Our oods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




















LARGEST, BEST 


ont most sonmabitn 2 line - ne and Poultry 
Supplies ever seen in Illinois at the lowest 
living prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Established in 1899. Send 
for our new catalog. Let us hear from you. 


H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Iii. 
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The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


The Best Hive for 





THE MASSIE HIVE ° 
For Comb or Extracted Honey using this hive. 


WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER? 


any Climate 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of Honey— 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, White Pine or Redwood 
THE MASSIE VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance of swarming, 
and giving renewed energy to the bees. 


Fifty years in the bee supply business has shown us that 
the MASSIE is the very best hive, and testimonials 
to this effect are received daily from those who are 


SATISFACTION FULLY GUARANTEED 





The Dovetailed Hive 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. If you arein the market for supplies 


be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. 


We issue a 72-page illustrated catalog which will be mailed to any one upon request. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








Features of Advantage of 


the 


ROLLER ENTRANCE BOTTOM BOARD 





1. It allows feeding 
during any time of the 
day or year—at mid-day 
or in mid-winter. 

2. It controls the mat- 
ing of the queen so that 
mismating is prevented. 

3. It settles the robber 
bee question as the rol- 
ler can be quickly turn- 
ed to bring the small 
entrance into position 

4. It sifts automatical- 
ly undesirable drones 
out of the hive, and 
cages them inthe drone 
trap. 

5s. It permits ample 
ventilation at the height 
of the honey-fiow. 


6. It can be instantly closed when moving bees in and out of cellars or from one yard to 


another. 


7. It permits undesirable queens to be sifted out by screening the bees through the 


wire entrance. 


It prevents swarms from going to the tops of trees or away to the woods when the 


beekeeper is away. 


9. It practically eliminates swarming, as the colonies usually show no inclination to 


swarm. Why, I do not know. 


10. It is adjustable to make a shallow bottom for summer and a deep one for winter 
It contains many other valuable features which will be apparent to any beekeeper upon 


investigation, and if it isonce tried it will always be used. 


MANUFACTURED AT LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. SCHAMU 








TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


42 years’ experience in queen-rearing—Breed 3-band Italians only 




















Nov. 1to May 1 | Mayrto Juner Junerto July1 July 1 to Nov.1 
| eae —— lade 
I 6 I2 | I 6 12 | 1 6 I2 I 6 12 
Untested......... $150 $7.50 re 50 |$ $ 650 Sas. 50 \$r. 00 $5.00 $ 9.00|$.75 $400 §$ 7.50 
Select Untested 2 00 8.50 1500 & 1.50 7.50 %350| 125 6.50 12,00] 1.00 5.00 9.00 
WEBI gos swaseaes 2.50 13.50 os 2.00 10.50 18.50 | 1.75 9.00 17.00] 1.50 8.00 15.00 
| 
Select Tested....] 3.00 1650 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00} 250 13.50 25.00] 2.00 10.00 18.00 
' 
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: Ne ENctann Bk KEEPERS 


Everything in Supplies 
New Goods. Factory Prices 
Save Freight and Express Charges 
CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 


Providence, R. I. 








WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS ¢2". 547° 
honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new Catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Napey reducers, Association 
Denver, Colorado 
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‘W.H.Laws 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 


Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


Prices: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $s.00. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


VAVAVAVTAVATVATATATATATAY, 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Write us for our 64-page catalog, Free. 
Full information given to allinquiries. Let 
us hear from you. We handle the best of 
bee-supplies for the beekeeper. Our ship- 
ping facilities are good. We cater to parcel 
post and express orders—none too small nor 
too large. Beeswax exchanged for supplies 
or cash. John Nebel & Son Supply Co., 

High Hill, Missouri 


“Va aN aN AN AN to tN aM tee 








Capacity of yard 5000 queens a year —Select Queen tested for breeding, $5 


The very best Queen tested for breeding, $10. 300 fall reared tested Queens 
ready to mail, $2.50 to $10 each. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, 
but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 


John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





| want them. 


QUICK SHIPMENT OF QUEENS 


of 3-band stock reared for honey- 
gathering qualities 

Untested, June, $1.00. Later,75c 
Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2. 
Send your orders now and be as- 
sured of having queens when you 


R. A. SHULTS, Cosby, Tenn. 
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When You Buy 


Lewis Beeware 
=——-YOU GET 


Lewis ualit Which means that all Lewis Hives are made out of 
Lewis Quality clear white pine, and Lewis Sections made out of 
fine white basswood. Material in these goods is the best obtainable, selected 
by experts. 


Lewis Workmanship The Lewis Factory is equipped with 


es the latest improved machinery, con- 
stantly watched by experts. The Lewis head mechanic has 36 years of bee- 
supply experience; the superintendent of bee-hive department, 30 years; the 
superintendent of sections, 29 years. These and many other skilled men have 
a hand in all the Lewis goods you buy. 


Lewis Packing “4! Lewis Beeware is carefully and accurately 
Lewis Facking packed—a patent woven wood-and-wire package 
made only by the Lewis Company is employed largely in packing ; this makes 
the package light, compact and damage-proof. 


Lewis Service ‘¥<ats ago all goods were shipped direct from the 
factory with attending high freight-rates and de- 
lays during the honey season; now Lewis Beeware can be obtained almost at 
your own door. Over 30 Distributing Houses carrying Lewis Beeware by the 
carload, are dotted all over the United States and foreign countries. Write 
for the name of the one nearest you. 





Our New Catalog for 1914 is Now Out. Send for One 


G. B. Lewis Company, 


Manufacturers of Beeware, 


Watertown, - - - Wisconsin 


BRERERER KEE BREREREERERE 
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EDITORIAL && COMMENTS 








Educational—Honey-Bee Tablet 


We are in receipt, from the New 
York State Association of Beekeepers’ 
Societies, of a writing tablet for school 
use showing on its cover the queen, 
worker and drone, with an explanation 
onthe verso or underside of cover, 
giving a brief natural history of the 
bee, a description of the nature of 
honey, etc. We would suggest that to 
it be added a few facts concerning the 
usefulness of bees in fertilizing flowers 
and an explanation of the impossibility 
of their damaging sound fruit, owing 
to the peculiar shape of their mandi- 
bles. 

The spreading broadcast of useful 
information on bees in this manner is 
sure to bear fruits and to increase the 
demand for honey. Such primary 
methods of teaching facts should be 
encouraged, and we cannot commend 
them too highly. The New York State 
beekeepers are working efficiently at 
small cost. 





A New German Bee-Book 


We are indebted to the author fora 
copy of a_ text-book in the German 
language entitled, “ Die Biene und der 
Breitwabenstock” (The Bee and the 
Wide Frame Hive). It contains 175 
Pages, with more than 100 illustrations, 
is written by Franz Richter, the writer 
of the Rundschau in Bienen-Vater, and 
can be obtained for 50 cents by ad- 
dressing the author at Vienna, X., 
Kolumbusgasse, Nr. 1. 

is the first German book, the au- 
thor claims, frankly to advocate Ameri- 


can plans, and pleasantly resembles 
American books by being printed in 
the same type instead of using the Ger- 
man type. In Germany, a hive with 
frames measuring more vertically than 
horizontally is called Hochwabenstock 
(high-frame-hive), and one with frames 
measuring more horizontally than ver- 
tically is called Breitwabenstock (wide- 
frame-hive); hence the name in the 
title. The frame in the Richter hive is 
the Austrian standard: .84 inch shorter 
than the Langstroth, and .92 inch deeper. 
Richter quotes Dadant as saying that 
the Langstroth frame is too shallow, 
and says thatthis is remedied in the 
Austrian frame. 

Mr. Richter makes a pretty big claim 
for his hive when he says a colony in 
it will store four times as much as ina 
Vereinsstaender, the tall hive largely 
used in Austria. 

In this country the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hive is made so narrow that it 
will not admit a dummy. The Richter 
hive not only admits one dummy, but 
two, one at each side. Score one for 
the Richter hive. 

On page 120 occurs this passage: 
“The combs should not be too old nor 
too black, since colonies with such 
combs are late about developing in 
spring.” One cannot help wondering 
on what ground such a statement can 
be made. The book should have a 
good sale. 





Doctor Carton on Foulbrood 


The readers will find among our con- 
tributions a lengthy and very interest- 


ing article on the above subject. Dr. 
Carton, whose portrait we also pro- 
duce, is the well-known author of sev- 
eral learned books on clinical and bac- 
teriological subjects, probably the most 
notable of whichis entitled, “ La Tuber- 
culose Par Arthritisme.” He is a pupil 
of Pasteur, the most wonderful bacter- 
iologist of modern times. He has writ- 
ten a work in which he asserts that the 
“three deadly aliments” are alcohol, 
meat and sugar. The Editor met him 
in Europe, and received from him a 
promise to give our readers his ideas 
concerning “foulbrood.” He is a bee- 
keeper and interested in those ques- 
tions. Probably few of our readers 
will entirely agree with the opinions 
expressed, but they will notice that Dr. 
Carton advises just the methods fol- 
lowed in America, and deprecates the 
use of drugs. In this we will agree 
with him. 

Doctor Miller, who has read the Car- 
ton article, has this to say about it: 

It is well that attention should be 
called to the importance of keeping 
bees in the best physical condition so 
that they may resist the encroachment 
of malign influences, and especially is 
it wellto call attention, as Dr. Carton 
does, to the danger of substituting 
sugar for honey as food for bees. He 
speaks of the “noxious” effect of 
sugar. He hardly means by that that 
sugar contains elements actively pois- 
onous, but rather that sugar has a neg- 


atively noxious influence because of 
its lack of certain elements, as iron, 


which, although present in honey in 
minute proportion, are exceedingly 
important. 


Upon one point practical beekeepers 
will probably not agree entirely with 
what they will be likely to understand 
as Dr. Carton’s view. Hedoes not say 
so in so many words, but it soundsa 
good deal as if he said: “The germs 
of foulbrood are present everywhere, 
resisted by colonies of sufficient vigor, 
but ready at any time to pounce upon 
and destroy all colonies in a weakened 
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and debilitated condition.” 
doubtedly true that many germs, both 
good and bad, are to be found every- 
where, but are the _serms of foulbrood 
thus omnipresent ? 

For many years after the honey-bee 
was introduced into this country foul- 


It is un- 


brood was unknown. Is it believable 
that during all that time germs of the 
disease were alertly on the watch with- 
out ever finding a single colony any- 
where in such poor condition as to 
allow them to effect an entrance ? 

Take a specific instance, the case of 
one of the veterans who began bee- 
keeping many years ago. During all 
his experience of many years he had 
no personal knowledge of foulbrood. 
Then came years when he knew it was 
in the land, appearing here and there, 
but not in his neighborhood. Then it 
came to his knowledge that the disease 
was within afew miles of him, anda 
few years ago he found itin his own 
og He had been on the alert for 

; his colonies were in good condi- 
aan yet there it was, in good, strong 
previously healthy colonies. It is in- 
credible that during the years of his 
novitiate there should never have been 
a colony in such poor condition as to 
offer an abode to those villainous germs 
prowling everywhere, and that such an 
abode could only be found after many 
years of waiting until the value of 
strong, healthy colonies had been fully 
learned, and that such colonies not un- 
til then offered a welcome to the mis- 
creants. 

As already said, it is just possible 
that Dr. Carton may not have meant 
what he appears to mean, and it is well 
to warn the inexperienced that he 
should put no false trust in the -best 
sanitary care of his colonies, but watch 
even the strongest for the appearance 
of the foe. 





The Weed Flora ot Iowa 

We have under our eyes Bulletin No. 
4 of the Iowa Geological Survey, with 
above title. The book is very exhaus- 
tive, and contains over 900 pages, with 
40 pages of index, numerous engrav- 
ings, considerations on the structure 
of seeds, flowers, leaves and roots, the 
injuriousness of weeds, their migra- 
tions, weed and seed laws, ete. It is 
the work of Dr. L. H. Pammel, the 
eminent professor of botany at Ames, 
and author of a “ Manual of Poisonous 
Plants.” 

This appears to be a very thorough 
work, and the cuts are excellent. There 
is but one thing for which we might 
be sorry concerning this most useful 
treatise. It is that the usefulness of 
such weeds as produce honey has not 
been taken into account, the only men- 
tion that he have seen of honey pro- 
duction from weeds being in regard to 
sweet clover, to which Dr. Pammel 
renders full justice. We notice that 
he places golden-rod on a parity with 
ragweed as to the baneful influence of 
its pollen on hay-fever sufferers. 

We suggest that an additional study 





of the weed flora in regard to the use- 
fulness of the honey and pollen pro- 
duction would be exceedingly interest- 
ing. It might also be published in the 
form of a bulletin. In the fight against 
weeds, it is well that -we should sep- 
arate those which prove useful in 
honey production from the thoroughly 
injurious ones like the ragweed, It 
remains for eminent workers like Dr. 
Pammel to give the country this addi- 
tional information, and it is to the in- 
terest of the farmers that it be done. 





Fastening Foundation with Putty 
Knife 

C. B. Palmer writes: “I have been 
using this style of fastening for two 
seasons, and find it very good. We take 
the foundation and lay it on the sec- 
tion, dip a short, stiff putty-knife in 
common Karo white syrup, and press 
the foundation into the wood; the 
syrup prevents the knife from sticking 
to the foundation, andthe Karohardens 
at the edge of the foundation, and 
seems to make a tight and smooth 
joint. (Do not get the syrup under the 
foundation.)” 

Mr. Palmer sends a sample, which 
shows a nice, straight job. The use of 
the putty-knife for fastening founda- 
tion in sections was superseded by the 
Parker fastener, which did at a single 
stroke what the putty-knife did at sev- 
eral strokes. Then the hot plate drove 
out the Parker. Yet the old method of 
fastening still comes nicely in play 
when in the apiary a section happens 
to be found in which a starter has 
fallen down; only in that case instead 
of a putty-knife the flat blade of a hive- 
tool is generally used, because more 
convenient, and for the same reason 
honey is used instead of Karo. Besides, 
it seems a sort of insult to the bees to 
offer them glucose, even in so very 
small quantity. 





Making Honey Labels Stick 


In the March number Dr. Miller 
stated that he had trouble with making 
labels stick on tin. We have since re- 
ceived several letters suggesting reme- 
dies for this, nearly all of them recom- 
mending the addition of a small amount 
of honey to the paste. Mr. E. S. Miller, 
of Indiana, writes: 


“This is a problem that bothered me 
foralong time. By experimenting I 
finally found that by scouring the sur- 
face of the tin the labels would stick. 
Later I learned how to make paste 
that would stick without scouring. Use 
plenty of water in making a thin paste 
of flour or starch. Boil slowly and 
evenly. When partly boiled down add 
two tablespoonfuls of honey to each 


teacup of the paste. Continue to boil 
until thick. Use while fresh.” 

Mr. Parison, of California, suggests 
the addition of a small amount of fish 
glue instead of the honey. He also 
gives the formula for making a paste 
that will keep any length of time: 

“Mix two tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch to % pint of cold water. Add 
one teaspoonful of fish glue and ¥% 
tablespooful of lye that has been lique- 
fied in water. Cook until thick, stirring 
vigorously to avoid lumps. lf it does 
not thicken properly, add a little more 
lye. This paste will not sour or smell.” 


Note.—If honey is used in the paste, 


care should be taken to use white 


honey, as a darker honey may discolor 
the label. 





A Honey Day 


One of theinteresting points brought 
out at the February meeting at St. 
Louis, was the possibility of establish- 
ing a national “honey day” in which 
people would be urged to eat honey. 
Mr. Geo. W. Williams, of Redkey, Ind., 
said that Dec. 15 had been designated 
in Indiana as a “honey day.” In a 
private letter to the Editor, he stated 
that in his opinion this helped to move 
some 40 tons or more of honey than 
would have otherwise been sold in the 
State. There is no doubt that a Na- 
tional Honey Day would help honey 
sales considerably. Let our beekeepers 
agitate this subject. 





Foulbrood vs. Foul Brood 


Some time ago we received the fol- 
lowing from Dr. Miller, regarding 
whether “ foulbrood” should be spelled 
as two words or one: 


“When a man sees a bird of any kind 
which is black in color, we say, ‘ He 
saw a black bird,’ writing the two 
words separately and putting the em- 
phasis on ‘bird.’ If he uses the same 
two words to name a particular bird 
that he saw (a grackle), putting the 
emphasis on ‘black,’ then we unite the 
two words into one, and say, ‘ He saw 
a blackbird.’ Same with blackberry, 
greenhouse, etc. In some cases there 
is an intermediate stage, and hyphen is 
used between the two words, but 
sooner or latter the hyphen is usually 
dropped, and the two words written as 
one. By analogy, when we use the 
words ‘foul’ and ‘brood’ to name a 
certain disease, putting the emphasis 
on ‘foul,’ we should write ‘ foulbrood,’ 
and not ‘foul brood.’ If healthy brood 
is taken from a hive and left to decay, 
there will in time be foul brood, but no 
foulbrood. It would be well if this 
form should be used in all bee litera- 
ture.” 


Just when is the proper time to drop 
the hyphen is hard to tell. For in- 
stance, bee-keeping is considered cor- 
rect, yet it should be a word of com- 
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mot enough usage so that the hyphen 
may be omitted. We have omitted it 
in our columns for some time past. 
There is a tendency at present to omit 
the hyphen either by making separate 
words of the parts or by making all 
one word. Hereafter foul brood will 
be written as one word by us. 


California Beekeeping 

The American Bee Journal has re- 
cently made arrangements fora monthly 
contribution from the “ Golden State.” 
If the articles prove as “pleasant” as 
the name of our correspondent, every- 
body will be pleased. The first con- 
tribution is in the present issue. 




















MISCELLANEOUS ¢&) NEWS ITEMS 








Percentage of Germination in Sweet 
Cloyer Seed.—Our attention has been 
called to the fact that many people 
when ordering sweet clover seed of 
seed houses and elsewhere, will insist 
in their letter that the germination of 
the seed should be at least 80 percent. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection just what actual tests will prove 
with the average run of seed. Prof. J. 
G. Mosier, in the Prairie Farmer for 
Feb. 15, says: 

“As a general rule sweet clover seed 
does not give a high percentage of 
germination because of the dense seed 
coat through which the moisture can- 
not penetrate readily. These are what 
is known as hard seeds. Nearly all 
seed contains considerable quantity of 
these hard seeds that do not germinate 
the first year. 

“At the Ohio Experiment Station 
the average percent of germination of 
37 samples tested by the botanical de- 
partment was 29.14. This poor germi- 
nation may be largely overcome by 
treating the seed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid for half an hour.” 


——— 





Favorable Prospects—Small Losses.— 
Late winter reports coming in after 
most bees have had at least one good 
flight, indicate that losses in bees have 
been extra light so far, and that the 
bees should be in good condition for 
spring. Floods have done consider- 
able damage in California, but pros- 
pects never were better for a good 
honey crop, and some of the older bee- 
keepers are predicting a banner yield. 


Texas floods have also subsided, and 
a season at least good enough to offset 
the failure of last year is expected. 


The West reports few losses and ex- 
cellent prospects, while in the central 
and eastern States, although bees are 
coming through in good shape, it is 
doubtful if the crop will be as good as 
1913, 

In our own locality clover seems 

carce. Bees have wintered finely. Out 

three apiaries totaling over 200 col- 

nies, so far inspected, there is not a 


single colony lost, and the most of 
them are fairly well supplied with 


stores. 
a 


Connecticut Meeting.—The 23d annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at Hartford, 
Saturday, April 18, 1914. Sessions 10:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

Dr. Herbert E. Stockwell, of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., ex-president of the 
Berkshire County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will address us upon the sub- 
ject of “The Theory and Significance 
of Immunity; 7. e., of Resistance to 
Disease as Applied to Bees.” 


Other features of the program are: 
“Howto save money in buying hives 
and fixtures ;” “ Every man his own in- 
spector;” latest methods of treatment,” 
with demonstrations by Inspector 
Yates. Inspector Coley will open dis- 
cussion upon the subject. “ Manage- 
ment of a comb-honey apiary to pre- 
vent swarming,” by L. C. LeMay. 

Discussion—“ Smoke introduction of 
queens.” “ Advantages of a let-alone 
hive and how to manage.” Demonstra- 
tion by Allen Latham. ‘“ Comparative 
merits of 8-frame and 10-frame hives for 
comb honey in localities of Connecti- 
cut,” A. W. Coley. 


Please bring for display and demon- 
stration any invention, implement or 





method you’ may have. 
tables will be provided. 
A special invitation is extended to 
fruit growers to attend. 
L. WayNnE ADAMS, Sec. 


EO — 


Space and 


Amendments to New Zealand Act.— 
In 1908 and 1909 Mr. Isaac Hopkins, 
Government Apiarist for New Zealand, 
recommended amendments to the foul- 
brood law in order that the good work 
which had been accomplished might 
not be nullified. These recommenda- 
tions have but lately been adopted and 
made a part of the law. Some of the 
more important of the new features 
are: compulsory annual registration of 
all apiaries, strict supervision over im- 
ported bees and appliances, periodical 
inspection of queen-rearing apiaries, 
and prohibition of selling queens from 
apiaries in which foulbrood exists. 

The inspectors of the province are 
supplied with motor cycles so as to 
facilitate their work. 


ee 


Death of Alexander Schroeder.—\Ve 
regret to report the death of Mr. Alex- 
ander Schroeder, which occurred in 
Trieste, Austria, during the early part 
of February. Mr. Schroeder was an 
expert linguist and an extensive trav- 
eler. Some of our older readers will 
probably recall contributions from 
him which appeared in the American 
Bee Journal from time to time. 

SS 





Our Front Cover.—On our cover page 
we give a photograph of the apiary of 
H. Adams, of New Mexico. This api- 
ary consists of 160 colonies, the hives 
being arranged in clusters of 9, 3 fac- 
ing in each direction. Mr. Adams 
states that this arrangement allows 
him to work with 9 hives without much 





APIARY OF J. B. HoLLOPETER, AT PENTZ* PA. 



























































































clange of position and without getting 
infront of a single colony. It also 
has the added advantage that young 
queens returning from their mating 
flight are less liable to get lost by en- 
tering the wrong hive. 


A 


Visit from A. H. Fralick.—We ac- 
knowledge a visit from Mr. A. H. Fra- 
lick, veteran beekeeper of Homer, 
Minn., on his way home after having 
spent the winter in Florida. Mr. Fra- 
lick has purchased property near Bra- 
dentown, Fla., and expects to spend 
his winters there, but he prefers the 
North when it comes to keeping bees 
and getting honey. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ > —_ 


A Curious Use of Honey.—Mr. J. Es- 
card, in the Revue Scientifique, cites 
the curious use of honey made, in the 
Palatinate, by the gem-cutters. In this 
region, where gem-cutting establish- 
ments are numerous, the agates, called 
bathed agates, are prepared as follows: 
After washing and drying them, they 
are placed in a solution of honey i in 
which they are left for a long time. 
The liquid penetrates slowly into the 
fissures according to the porosity of 
the stones. When the imbibing is 
sufficient, the stones are washed and 
put into a bath of concentrated sulfuric 
acid. This acid slowly burns out the 
honey and produces carbon residues 
which pleasingly marble the agates.— 
Revue Francaise d’ Apiculture. 

a a 


Death of Aaron Snyder.—Mr. Aaron 
Snyder, a noted New York beekeeper, 
of Kingston, died on March 3, 1914, in 
his 71st year, of cancer. 

He began keeping bees when he was 
16 years old, and continued until his 
death. In 1889, he moved from Albany 
Co., N. Y., to the city of Kingston; 
here he continued to run from four to 
five apiaries, one being at his home on 
the edge of the city, and the others 
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_ WINTER VIEW OF THE HOLLOPETER APIARY. 
Hives in pairs are usually packed in one case. 


within driving distance, from 2 to 6 
miles away. 

Mr. Snyder was a good practical 
apiarist. He had an inventive mind 
and made many changes, and used 
many kinds of hives. Within the last 
few years he produced mostly comb 
honey, but lately changed to extracted 
with success. 

His choice of hive was a 9 or 10 
frame hive with extracting supers half 
the depth of the hive. He believed in 
selling his own honey. He kept agents 
onthe road as salesmen, and bought 
honey in addition to what he produced 
himself to supply his customers. He 
put his honey up in 1-pound bottles and 
5-pound pails. 

At one time Mr. Snyder had foul- 
brood, as had all of his neighbor bee- 
keepers for miles around. Mr. Snyder 
sent for me, and I went and helped 
him and his neighbors to get cleaned 
up. Some, of course, lost their bees. 
Mr. Snyder was one who cleaned up 
and saved almost all of his bees, and 
there is not much foulbrood around 
there now. He has since thought well 





ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. HOLLOPETER’s APIARY—COLONIES ARE ARRANGED IN PAIRS. 


of bee-inspectors, and often expressed 
his appreciation of the work that the 
State has been doing for the beekeep- 


ing fraternity. N. D. WEst. 
———> 

Cyprian Queens.—We have several 

enquiries from _ subscribers asking 


where they can obtain Cyprian queens. 
Any one who can furnish the pure 
stock will confer a favorto our sub- 
scribers by letting it be known. 


— 


Meeting of the Kansas Beekeepers 





The Kansas State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is growing in importance. At 
its meeting of Feb. 26-7, which was at- 
tended by our Editor, a number of im- 
portant subjects were discussed, chief 
among which is foulbrood. This dis- 
ease is bringing beekeepers closer to- 
gether, and proves the truth of the old 
adage: ‘“‘Itis an ill wind turns none 
to good.” 

Professor Geo. A. Dean, Entomolo- 
gist of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan, read an able paper 
on “Insect Enemies and Diseases of 
Bees.” 

Weare glad to be ableto say that 
from the consensus of opinion there is 
less disease nowin Kansas than form- 
erly. Buta unanimous desire was ex- 
pressed to secure an appropriation for 
the continuation of the work of in- 
spection. In this State as elsewhere 
beekeepers are convinced that the most 
good can be done by inspectors from 
an educational standpoint. Sugges- 
tions are more effective than compul- 
sion, and there is but little difficulty in 
convincing rational men that it is to 
their interest to eradicate the disease 
as promptly as possible. The main re- 
quirement is to show them how this is 
done. 

A few facts peculiar to Kansas were 
brought out. Alfalfa growing is said 
to be spreading very fast over the 
State, and it has been repeatedly proven 
that a good crop of seed may be se- 
cured from it only when bees are nu- 
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merous in the vicinity. This is nota 
new fact, but it is well to repeat it. 

Tue lack of hollow trees in this 
prairie country for the harboring of 
runaway Swarms, was set in evidence 
by the report of C. M. Randall, of To- 
pekx, who removed 63 swarms from the 
walis of frame houses in one year. As 
many as 3 Swarms were removed by 
him from a single house. 

Mr. Wayland Dunham, a high school 
student, read a very interesting essay 
on “ Bees and Beekeeping.” 

Dr. Bohrer’s essay on “ Foulbrood,” 
caused much comment, for it covered 
the ground fully. Dr. Bohrer is now 
81 years old, and the oldest living mem- 
ber of the National Association, of 
which he is a charter member. 

The officers elected are: O.S. Mul- 
lin, president; C. S. Kistler, vice-presi- 
dent; O. A. Keene, secretary-treasurer. 

Prof. Dean, the State Entomologist, 
assured the members that an effort 
would be made to organize a class in 
beekeeping at the Agricultural College. 

A photograph of the meeting was 
taken; rather too late, however, as a 
number of members had already left. 
We give it in this number. 

All Kansas beekeepers desirous of 
joining this association are requested 
to write to the secretary, O. A. Keene, 
1600 Seward Ave., Topeka. 





Obituary—F. B. Cavanagh 


Fred B. Cavanagh was born Dec. 19, 
1880, and died at his home in Hebron, 
Ind., Feb. 12,1914. His father died in 
1904, leaving his mother with three 
brothers and three sisters to survive. 
With them the widow remains to 


mourn his death. 
When but a boy he became interested 





THE LATE F. B. CAVANAGH. 


1 bees, and decided to take up bee- 
ping asa life work. Imbued with 
ive energy, he made the bees pay 
way through a college course so 
iit he might be better fitted for a 
siness success. 

Ir. Cavanagh then took up bee-keep- 


oto ae 





ing in Michigan. In 1906 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Mabel Wilbur. In 1908 
they moved to Hebron, Ind. Here the 
business rapidly grew until at the time 
of his death he owned and operated 
nearly 500 colonies of bees. 

In all his undertakings Mr. Cavanagh 
was thorough. He experimented with 
different methods of wintering until he 
found the one best fitted to his needs, 
then stuck to this. He was one of the 
first to advocate the automobile for 


out-yards, using in connection a trailer 
for hauling supers, etc. Later an auto 
truck was used. 

Throughout his business career he 
made many friends and gained the 
confidence of his acqaintances by his 
honesty and industry. 

Mrs. Cavanagh will not endeavor to 
continue the business, but is offering 
for sale bees, supplies,and everything 
connected with the extensive business 
of her late husband. 





BEE-KEEPING “4 IN DIXIE~ 








Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


The Season’s Outlook 


In many locations in south Florida 
bees were swarming the first of March, 
but itis different outside of this sec- 
tion of Dixie. The progress in brood- 
rearing or building up for the first 
flow is from two to three weeks behind 
that of average seasons, due to the ex- 
treme cold weather which has con- 
tinued for 30 days. 

Up to this time bees seemed to be 
making the usual progress, but steady 
cold winds, snow, sleet, rain and ice 
and freezing weather have put and end 
to this progress, for the bees have been 
confined to their hives. None of our 
greatest honey-plants has budded yet, 
so the results may not be as bad as 
expected. But my experience is, where 
bees have made such a good start un- 
der such favorable conditions, and 
then have been set back, the second 
start will not be so great,and if the 
spring opens up quickly, and the honey 
plants come out,the bees are not so 
well prepared for the harvest. Some 
of my apiarists who have charge of 
bees where they have a good flow the 
latter part of February, report the bees 
three weeks behind in building up, and 
the first honey plants just blooming. 
In cases of this kind the honey-flow is 
a total loss to the beekeepers. 


+. 





Death of Our Foreman 


As the city clock was striking nine 
on the evening of Feb. 16, the spirit of 
our manager of apiaries, Dave Reeves, 
passed into the great beyond. He was 
sick only a few hours, and was looking 
after my interest here at Cordele while 
I was taking my much needed rest dur- 
ing the winter at Bradentown, Fila. 

As soon as I received notice of his 
sickness, I left Florida and hurried to 
his bedside, reaching it only a short 
time before he expired. 

Mr. Reeves was lessthan 21 years old 
at the time of his death, coming to me 
to work while he was yet a boy. Al- 
most his last words he bade us to push 
on with our work, then with tears run- 
ning down his cheeks, in a low voice 
he said, “I wish I could be with you.” 

Mr. Reeves, beyond a doubt, covered 
more groundin beekeeping than any 
predecessor. He headed the work of 


harvesting our enormous crop of 
honey last season from 3000 colonies . 
in 51 yards, scattered at intervals for 
200 miles. He was a lightning opera- 
tor, making the rounds to all apiaries 
from four to six times during the sea- 
son, Overseeing and planning the work, 
spreading brood in the early part of 
season where it was necessary, and 
looking after the weak colonies. 

He made most of the increase, did a 
lot of requeening, changed storing 
room around, and left at each apiary 
instructions for work to be done, so 
the man in charge could see to the 
balance. 

After he had seen all the honey re- 
moved, packed and shipped, and bees 
put away for winter, he located at Cor- 
dele, and headed the making of sup- 
plies for 1500 colonies increase the 
coming season, cutting out all the fix- 
tures from the bottom-boards to the 
covers. Three cars of necessary sup- 
plies for increase had been sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the field. 

He made fewer mistakes than any 
one who has ever come under my em- 
ployment. His ideas were always 
bright. His place in the business will 
never be so well filled. We have sus- 
tained almost untold loss in his death. 
He was truly a talented apiarist. 

a 


Apiary Work 

During favorable weather in early 
spring bees will build up readily if they 
have plenty of stores and good queens. 
Otherwise they will lag and must have 
more attention, or they will not be 
strong enough to reap a harvest by the 
time the early or main honey-flow 
comes. 

I am not an advocate of stimulative 
feeding, even to encourage brood-rear- 
ing in the spring; this partly on ac- 
count of the fact that our weather 
cannot be depended upon. Ifa cold 
and dismal spell comes during the 
stimulation, the bees are apt to get 
dysentery and weaken. On the other 
hand, if conditions are too bright, the 
sun is warm, etc.,the stimulation is 
apt to cause an excess of swarming. 

Should stores run short, owing to 
the bees being put into winter quar- 
ters with a very limited supply of 
honey, they should be fed to avert 














MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT-THE KANSAS CONVENTION AT TOPEKA IN FEBRUARY. 


starvation, keeping stores well equa- 
lized, and keeping aclose watch on the 
brood-nest. As soon as the queens 
start to laying well, keep them at it by 
inserting empty combs in the middle 
of the brood-nest, and if such frames 
contain some honey along the upper 
edges all the better. This should be 
kept up until the brood-nest is well oc- 
cupied by the queens, then add supers 
as fast as the bees enter and start well 
at work in them, inserting the empty 
supers under those already on. 

What I mean by equalizing stores 
may not be understood by some. It is 
simply taking frames of honey: (not 
live bees) from hives which can spare 
them and giving them to those which 
may be lighter or contain but little 
honey. In turn the empty combs from 
the lighter hives are put in the middle 
of the hives from which the honey was 
taken. This will cause the heavier 
ones to rear more bees, and the weaker 
ones will be stimulated to greater ac- 
tivity by being supplied with stores. 
This means more in the way of harvest- 
ing honey than the average beekeeper 
is aware of. 

—~ 


Is a Bee-Estate Easily Disposed of ? 


This is a very important question to 
those who own large bee-estates or 
those who contemplate doing so. In 
rare cases such an estate might have 
to be disposed of ata sacrifice; but in 
the majority of cases the reverse would 
be true. A well established bee-busi- 
ness is a good investment, and if no 
member of the family who owned it 
would care to take up such a business 
after the owner’s death, it could easily 
be disposed of at a good figure. 

This question troubled the widow of 
the late Mr. R. W. Herlong, of Florida, 
who died leaving a large bee-estate, 
but it was not long before Mrs. Her- 
long learned of a number of buyers, 
and soon closed the business out ata 
good profit. 

There is a much greater demand for 
a well-established bee-business than 
for just a small lot of bees. Froma 
paying standpoint it is better to buy a 
well equipped and established business 


when one has ayailable cash. My wife 
used tosay to me often, ‘“ What could 
I do with all the bees should you die ?” 
Itold her to have them worked on 
shares. But what about it now, should 
such be the case, or should I decide to 
sell? The deal or sale would be made 


and confirmed in short order. There 
are many people who know me, and 
have some idea of the output of the 
business, and who are anxious to take 
stock at the first opportunity, and no 
doubt such is the case with beekeepers 
who have a similar business. 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Grey and Grade Italians 


What arethe grey Italians, and where 
are they procurable? 

Afew days ago I heard of grade 
Italians, which are reared in Califor- 
nia in the plateau of the mountain 
Shiala Nevada. If you know of them 
please let me know in what point the 
grade Italians are superior to other 
breeds of bees? Knni Wapa. 

Japan. 

It would seem that there must be 
some mistake about the grey Italian. 
Yellow is the distinguishing color of 
Italians. Pure Italian stock shows 
three yellow bands on the abdomens of 
the workers. In America Italians have 
been bred with four or five yellow 
bands, but there is no tendencyto grey. 
There are also what are called albino, 
having bands quite light in color. 
These approach more nearly to grey 
than those previously mentioned, yet 
they are never called grey Italians. Is 
it not possible that Carniolans, not Ital- 
ians, are meant? Carniolans are fa- 
vored by some, but in general they are 
not considered equal to Italians. They 
have an unenviable reputation as great 
swarmers. 


A grade Italian is probably what is 
usually called hybrid; that is,a cross 
between Italian and black bees. These 
grades, or hybrids, are not generally 
desired, yet they are the most common 





_ Miss KNNI WADA. 
A leading woman beekeeper of Japan. 


of all bees in this country, because at 
one time only blacks were here, and 
since the introduction of Italians there 
is always a tendency toward a mixture 
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of black blood. Hybrids are likely to 
have bad tempers, some of them sting- 
ing viciously. The first cross may be 
just as good workers as pure Italians, 
but they do not have the same fixed 
character, and succeeding generations 
are likely to deteriorate. 

On the whole, no kind of bee has 
given such universal satisfaction in 
this country as pure 3-banded Italians, 
and the likelihood is that you will find 
nothing better for Japan. 

Please accept very hearty thanks for 
the pictures. It will be a great pleas- 
ure for the readers of this department 
to look upon the face of a sister in far- 
away Japan, and to look upon your 
beautiful apiary,even though they may 
not read the characters at the right. 
Pity they cannotall see your beautifully 
clear writing of the English language, 
which very few of them can equal. 

Please do not let this be the last we 
shall hear from you and your bees. 

—_—___—+---»_______ 


Questions and Experiences 


I began keeping bees last spring with 
one colony to start with. I now have 
ll. I secured 150 pounds from one 
colony, and very near the same from 
another; the rest were too late to 
gather any surplus honey. We are 
using the large hives, 20x26, but they 
are very heavy for one person to 
handle. 

1. Are they too large to work well ? 

2. Cana hive be painted on the inside, 
or would it hurt the bees in any way? 

3. 1 have a swarm of bees in the 
house which was taken from a tree 
late last fall, and Iam not sure if: we 
got the queen. Will they build worker 
comb if they are queenless ? 

1. They are doing well. I feed them 
every other day with warm honey. Is 
that often enough ? I think the world 
of my little dumb friends, and we get 
along nicely. It is very seldom I get 
stung. I give them all the fresh water 
they can drink on hot days; when they 
see the pail theyalmost cover me some- 
times. 

Inever saw an apiary in my life or 
had any dealings whatever with bees 
until last summer; but I often wished 
I had a few colonies. Finally I got 
my wish, and I am nota bit sorry, as 
we get along nicely together. 

Mrs. Ws. F., Iowa. 


Answers.—l. The hive may be too 
large, and it may be too small. You 
give only the length and width, with- 
out saying anything about the height. 
Itis not very likely that it is shallow 
enough to be too small. You had one 
colony to start with last spring, and 
now have 1l. If you bought no others, 
and the 11 came from that one colony, 
with 160 pounds of surplus from one 
colony, and nearly that from another, 
perhaps 300 in all, you surely had im- 
mense success, and that is pretty good 
= f that the size of the hive is all 
right. 

_ 2. Itis practically certain that paint- 
ing inside would do no good, else 
there would be some who would thus 
paint. Very likely it would not make 
a great deal of difference; but some 
think it would do harm. Indeed there 


are some who think it is better for the 
bees that no paint should be even on 
the outside. 


3. A queenless colony will not build 
worker comb, although a weak nucleus 
may build such comb if it builds any. 
But if you find a colony of anything 
like ordinary strength building worker 
comb, you may rest easy that it hasa 
queen. 

4. It would be better not to feed so 
often as every other day. Indeed, in 
cold weather, it is best not to feed at 
all, but to have enough stores in the 
hive so no feeding is needed till warm 
weather comes. 

You are surely to be congratulated 
on your success. A woman who knows 
enough to manage bees so successfully 
must know how to vote. 


ee oe 


Does Soil Influence Nectar Flavor and 
Color ? 


“Mr. Chadwick argues that locality 
and soil do not influence the color 
or flavor of nectar. Weare sure he is 
wrong, for usually golden-rod honey is 
a dark inferior honey scarcely fit for 
bees to winter on, yet here with us it is 
a beautiful golden and delicious. Our 
customers demand it in preference to 
our white clover honey, which is extra 
nice. 

“The soil here is lightand sandy. A 
few miles from us where the soil is 
hard clay, the golden-rod honey is very 
dark and inferior in flavor. Same way 
with potatoes; we have often sold 
potatoes 10 cents per bushel above the 
market price because of their being 
grown on sandy soil. Applesare more 
highly colored and better flavored than 
those grown on clay. 

“ Arden, Neb. Emma S. MILts.” 


Swarming During the Record Crop 


Inquiry has been made as to what we 
did about swarming while getting our 
big crop last year. We followed the 


plans given in “ Fifty Years Among the 
Bees,” not adhering strictly to any one 
plan. The year was a bad one for 
swarming. Some say that when a 
heavy flow comes on the bees get so 
interested in storing that they give up 
swarming thoughts. That was not the 
rule in 1913—perhaps never—in this 
locality. Never was there a better flow, 
and never was swarming more trouble- 
some than in 1913. Bees swarmed early 
and late, and often. 

About once in 10 days examination 
was made for queen-cells. So long as 
only eggs or quite young larve were 
found in the cells, they were destroyed 
and nothing more was done about it, 
but if, after 10 days, larve were found 
sealed or nearly ready to seal, or if, as 
too often happened last year,a swarm 
issued, then the colony was treated. In 
some cases we caged the queen for 10 
days. In most cases we used the put- 
up plan. Two or more frames of 
brood, perhaps all the brood, with a 
force of bees, were put in a hive with 
the queen and set on top of the supers 
—no communication between—and in 
10 days these were put down again, 
all cells in the lower story being re- 
moved. In some cases the bees 
swarmed again within a very few days 
—a thing that does not often occur 
other years,and then the queen was 
caged for a few days longer. 

A few colonies were run for extract- 
ing combs, and in some of them the 
Demaree plan was used; when there 
was danger of swarming all the brood, 
except perhaps one frame, was put into 
a second story, and the queen was left 
in the lower story, this lower story 
being filled with foundation or drawn 
combs. A queen-excluder was between 
the two stories. As the brood hatched 
out in the upper story, the cells were 
filled with honey. This is an excellent 
plan when extracting combs are used, 
but of course does not work with 
sections. 
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Conducted by J. L. ByEer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


More About Beginners and Conditions in 
the Beekeeping Industry 


Judging from letters I have received 
relative to that item in the February 
American Bee Journal entitled, “ Honey 
Production as Ranked with Other 
Business,” personally it is a case of 
“ fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread.” Men have written me from far 
off Washington in the northwest, and 
Texas in the southwest, to say noth- 
ing of all other points of the compass 
nearer home, and without exception 
all are enthusiastically in favor of the 
views I expressed. Auta lot of these 
writers warn me to look out or the 
“fellows with an axe to grind will get 
me,’ and being naturally slow to take 
a hint, I hardly understand what they 
mean. Large producers, including 
presidents of State associations, have 


written me. While surprised at such a 
a response, I am gratified to find that I 
am not alone in taking what some 
might call a reactionary step. I am 
sorry that “Optimist” has not given 
his address, for not knowing who he 
is, am ata loss to know how to take 
him; really, I feel that he is just joking 
in some of the things he said. 


First of all, Il want to say emphati- 
cally that it is none of my business 
how many enter the business of bee- 
keeping voluntarily—don’t misunder- 
stand me on that point. My conten- 
tion is that beekeepers who depend 
upon the business for a living, and the 
associations they are affiliated with are 
doing a foolish thing when they try to 
coax and encourage others to enter 
into the business and increase compe- 
tition, especially when production is 
already in excess of demand. It is not 
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fair to the men already in the business, 
and itis just as unfair to encourage 
others to come in when the prospects 
are not good for them to succeed 
financially. 


If “Optimist” is no nearer correct 
in all his claims than he is when he 
wonders if I am not planning to in- 
crease my colonies in 1914, he is much 
mistaken. Aside from winter losses, I 
expect to have at least 100 colonies less 
this year than last. As to nectar going 
to waste in some localities, that has 
happened for ages, and no one will be 
held guilty of a heinous offense for 
neglecting to try to gather all this 
nectar even if there were no market 
for it. 


Some places are overstocked now in 
Ontario, as many know, and more than 
that, many beginners fostered by the 
help of the Ontario Association and 
the Department at Guelph, are causing 
this overstocking by starting up beside 
men who have been in the business for 
years. Of course, “Optimist” will say 
that is all right; from his remarks he 
is such a stickler for “sentiment ” that 
the baser things, such as the necessity 
of aman feeding a family, should not 
be taken into consideration. Unfortu- 
nately sentiment of this kind, like love, 
while decidedly pleasant and desirable, 
does not go far in filling an empty 
stomach. 


“The more honey there is on the 
market the cheaper it will be,” quotes 
our friend. No one disputes that phase 
of the argument. It is utterly foolish 
to try and make honey cheaper than it 
is now, when at present prices it is 
lower than nearly all other lines of 
food products. 

“Optimist” asks, with the large in- 
crease in members, will we not get 
legislation easier than before? I don’t 
know, and at the present moment I 
feel tempted to say I don’t care. Ido 
not believe the extra membership ob- 
tained is worth all the work and money 
it cost. Many of these members came 
in at 50 cents. We gave them a journal 
as a premium that costs us 70 cents, to 
say nothing of the cost of carrying 
them along. The.balance came in at 
$1.00 each,so that leaves 30 cents to 
their credit. After all, what does a very 
large membership mean in the way of 
benefits? Candidly, I don’t know. 

“Optimist” is “playing to the gal- 
lery” when he mentions the fact that 
Dr. Kramer, of Switzerland, has 9543 
members, and “they all seem to suc- 
ceed, too.” A smarter bunch evidently 
than we could get on this side of the 
pond. Does my friend not know that 
a very small percentage of these bee- 
keepers depend upon the calling fora 
living ?. One of my correspondents 
stated in his letter that there are some 
who would have us be like scores of 
European beekeepers, who carry their 
crop of honey to market on their 
shoulders. 

Before closing let me quote extracts 
from a letter received March 13. The 
writer is one of the best known men in 
the United States, but as the letter is 
marked private, I cannot give his name. 
Among other things he says: “ Honey 
producers had better increase the de- 
mand for honey than the supply. In 
act, it would be better for them if the 
demand exceeded the supply, as the 


price would then take care of itself. 
In my opinion this should be the chief 
object and work of all beekeepers’ or- 
ganizations.” “The keeping of more 
bees, making of more beekeepers, and 
producing more honey will be well 
looked after by the manufacturers of 
bee-supplies.” All honey producers 
who have discovered methods of doub- 
ling the honey production, should be 
advised to put such methods into cold 
storage until the demand for honey is 
equal to the supply, or keep more 
bees.” 

No doubt “Optimist” will call me 
a selfish mortal, and perhaps he is cor- 
rect, for I believe that self-preservation 
is the firstlaw of nature. Perhaps he 
will call me a pessimist as well, but in 
this he will be entirely mistaken. All 
who know me personally, while they 
cannot help but know that I have a lot 
of failings, will at least give me credit 
for being a “cheerful idiot.” As to 
selfishness, I have answered hundreds 
of letters from beginners in every 
province in Canada, and nearly if not 
all the States in the Union, and while 
I have never made wild claims as to 
the possibilities of the business, if I 
have ever written discouragingly toa 
single one of these people I wish he 
would remind me of it. In conclusion, 
let us just use plain common sense in 
this matter, and for the time at least 
leave gush and sentiment alone until 
we have something more encouraging 
to warrant usin persuading people to 
go into beekeeping for a living. 


—_— ——_—=-- > -——— 


Weather Conditions and Wintering 


The frigid weather mentioned in the 
March issue continued through Febru- 
ary,and March up to date has been 
colderthan usual. Although bees had 
their last cleansing flight on Nov. 23, 
and have since passed through so 
much very cold weather, they appear 
to be holding their own fairly well, 
judging by external appearances. 
Nearly all colonies I have peeped into 
by lifting the quilt under the packing, 
are nicely clustered and apparently 
little the worse for their long confine- 
ment. Of course, it is too early to say 














how the bees will come out, but | am 
not looking for any great loss. (ince 
we get to the middle of March we hope 
for fine warm days, so that we can see 
the bees on the wing once more. 

While we have had little snow all 
winter, the cold weather has kept what 
we have from melting, with the result 
that (March 13) the fields are still coy- 
ered. This means that what /ittle 
clover we have (alsike) will be apt to 
stand the winter fairly well, and be in 
better shape to weather the trying 
times later on when we have thawing 
by day and freezing by night. 


—_~ 0 @ 


Association Did Not Attempt to Sell 
Honey 

While I agree with the sentiments 
expressed by R. F. Holtermann, on 
page 94 of the March issue of the 
American Bee Journal, I would re- 
mind our friend that he is in error 
when he says that the “ Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association” undertook to 
sell honey for the members. I was in 
sympathy with the effort referred to, 
and think the work was commenda- 
ble, but the 4ssocéation deserves neither 
thanks or criticism for anything that 
was done,as Mr. Pettit and some of 
the students at Guelph, Mr. Weir in 
particular, undertook this work on 
their own responsibility. The execu- 
tive had nothing to do with the effort. 
Please do not give the Association any 
honor for work it did not do,and at 
the same time also refrain from cen- 
suring it when not guilty, for good- 
ness knows it has enough to answer 
for without being blamed wrongfully. 


—_ a 





Saner Methods for the Future 


After all, friend Holtermann, don't 
you think your article smacks a bit too 
much of the “I told you so” principle ? 
I am willing to admit that you have at 
times tried to “put on the brakes,” yet 
in common with many of the rest of 
us, you might have done better. It is 
always easy to see the necessity of 
locking the stable door after the horse 
is stolen. While we cannot help the 
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A WOMAN APIARIST OF JAPAN, WITH A SECTION OF THE APIARY. 
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past, I hope the lesson we are now 
learning will bear fruit, and that 
“booming” will not be quite so much 
in evidence in the future. At any rate, 
here's my hand as a pledge that this 
scripbler for one will do all in his 
power to help along saner methods for 
the future. 
a a oo 


Crop Prospects Unfavorable 


Prospects are not good for a crop in 
many sections of Ontario this year, 


| California Beekeeping 


owing to the drouth of 1913 killing 
nearly all of the freshly-seeded alsike. 
Unfortunately our own locality is 
among the stricken places,so we are 
anticipating having little to do this 
coming summer, with a correspond- 
ingly light pocket book in the fall. Oh, 


well! there is alot of honey still left in 


Ontario from last season, so perhaps it 
will help the business in general if 
some of us poor mortals, living where 
the clover is scarce, do not have any 
honey to place on the market in 1914. 





Conducted by J. E. Pleasants, Orange, Calif. 


Bright Prospects for This Year 


The outlook for a honey crop in 
southern California isfair. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that a big crop is 
assured. There are several conditions 
necessary tothe production of a good 
nectar flow here, the one absolutely 
essential being plenty of winter rain. 
Following this, weather conditions 
must be favorable, the nights mild, 
light spring rains, and a slight humidity 
in the early part of the day. 

We have had good rains, an ample 
rainfall for the advance of the season. 
The growth of the sages, especially the 
black, is abundant. The next two 
months will decide what our crop is to 
be, but the promise is encouraging. 
The last two seasons have been fail- 
ures on the unirrigated forage on ac- 
count of too light rainfall, as most 
apiaries are weak in bees. Of course 
you can build up rapidly in a year like 
this, but you increase at the expense 
of honey production. A wise bee- 
man will “average up,” increase to 
some extent and also work for a 
harvest. 


The moving of bees from the valley 
regions to the mountains will soon be- 
gin by those who would rather be in 
for the early mountain bloom than 
wait for the orange flow. Moving 
from one section to another, though 
not a great distance, is practiced here 
by many. After the honey-flow is over 
in the mountains, bees are moved to 
the valleys to take advantage of the 
bean bloom. Many remain to winter, 
build up on willow, eucalyptus, etc., 
and move back to their home apiaries 
in the mountains to be ready for the 
mountain plants. Some wait for the 
orange flow, which, roughly speaking, 
runs from about the middle of March 
to May first. This condition keeps 
the inspectors pretty busy, as all tees 
must be inspected before moving. 


~_— 
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American Foulbrood Under Control 


We have American foulbrood under 
control here now. All counties that 
have had competent inspectors for sey- 
eral years have reduced American foul- 

rood toso low a percentage as to be 
easily under control. 

European foulbrood is creeping into 





new territory, and we handle it by 
strengthening and re-queening — of 
course with good Italian stock always. 
I wish our scientific experimenters 
could help us more with this disease. 
It is still a question just ow the in- 
fection is carried. Now,if we knew 
this with the same certainty that we do 
of American foulbrood, it would help 
us with bee-diseases, and I hope they 
will investigate conclusively along this 
line. We hope Dr. Bruennich will give 
his method of marking queens. It 
would be a help to many, especially 
beginners. 

Buyers are coming into the market 


for bees here, as they have done every 
spring for several years. The price is 
becoming fairly well established at 
from $5.00 to $6.00 per colony for good 
bees in standard hives. 


Big Plans for Bee-Exhibit at Panama 
Exposition 

We Californians, north and south, 
are planning what we hopeto be one 
of the best exhibits of the bee and her 
products ever made, at our Exposition 
at San Francisco next year. This is 
intended to show everything pertaining 
to an apiary, and will present the best 
methods of obtaining results in honey 
production. It is underthe manage- 
ment of Mr. M. H. Mendelson, of Ven- 
tura county. Mr. Mendelson is well 
known as a successful beekeeper of 
large experience and great energy, so 
we know the results will be forthcom- 
ing. We are sincerely hoping fora 
good crop of high-grade honey, so that 
we may not only reap for ourselves, 
but be able to assist in furnishing ma- 
terial for an exhibit of which our State 
may be proud. It is unnecessary to say 
that all up-to-date beekeepers of the 
State are boosting for the California 
exhibit, and we hope all other honey- 
producing States will vie with us in 
making similar exhibits at San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. It would help our na- 
tional market immensely, as well as 
assist in furnishing beautiful and in- 
structive entertainment to the specta- 
tors. 
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Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Dr. Miller’s Criticism 


The joke certainly is on me (page 44) 
in thinking that I saw wood covers in 
Dr. Miller’s cellar. The fact is, I hardly 
took a look at them, as my attention 
was taken up with the dead bees on the 
floor and at the door (there were only 
a few), and the temperature of the 
room. Yes, [think I know from ex- 
perience that unpainted white pine 
hives will gape at the corners in a very 
few years no matter how well nailed. 
Our western sun will certainly pull 
nails and check wood. I have the dove- 
tailed hives in mind, too. I have been 
told that redwood is a better wood for 
the West than white pine, but have had 
no experience with it. 


I am pleased to have the description 
of your cover, and would like to know 
if the zinc just covers the top or does 
it extend over the sides’ My opinion 
would be that %-inch boards would be 
too thin for us out here,and that % 
would be better. Is your cover the 
size of the top of the hive or larger? 
What would be wrong with nailing %- 
inch strips around three of the sides 
of the top of your cover and making a 
bottom-board of it? You would prob- 
ably want the strips % to give a deep 


entrance. I have had a combination 
cover and bottom-board in mind for 
some time,and some of these days I 
am going to try and make one. It 
would be inthe line of simplification 
of beekeeping equipment. 





Overproduction and Under Distribution 


There is an idea prevalent in bee- 
keepers’ minds that with advertising 
we can greatly increase the consump- 
tion of honey. And such is the case in 
very large part, but before any manu- 
facturer or producer of an article 
launches upon an advertising campaign 
he first has his distributing. agencies 
established and his goods ready to de- 
liver. What Mr. Byer calls overpro- 
duction is nothing but under distribu- 
tion. If every city in Canada of over 
50,000 population had a specialty honey 
man, or some one who bottled extract- 
ed honey and kept all groceries, mar- 
kets, delicatessen stores and restau- 
rants supplied with comb and extracted 
honey the whole year around, the dull 
honey market would be unheard of 
for some time, I think. 

Overstocking is more of a menace 
than so-called overproduction. I cer- 
tainly think that the Canadian bee-men 
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should bestir themselves on this mat- 
ter of distributing honey. If you can- 
not co-operate in marketing whena 
large proportion of your crop is un- 
sold, there is not much left to do but 
sell your honey for less. The low limit 
in the West on honey is about 85 cents 
a dozen for fancy and No.1 comb 
honey. When it gets down to that 
figure, the bee-men get together. It is 
necessity that drives the majority of 
bee-men to co-operation, and good 
common sense that leads others to get 
together. I should think that a little 
foresight would bring the Ontario bee- 
men together before forced by the low- 
ering price of honey. 

What is there to this question of 
overproduction ? Not very much when 
you take the whole country over; but 
it is possible when you take into con- 
sideration some States and districts. 
What should the average consumption 
of honey be in a State like Colorado ? 
What could it be made to consume by 
advertising ? Colorado’s honey pro- 
duction for 1913 was 5 pounds for every 
man, woman and child in the State. 
That is 25 pounds for every family, 
couating the family at five members. 
How much of this production can we 
get consumed at home without ship- 
ping beyond the borders of our State ? 
I do not think that we get more than 5 
pounds per family consumed at home. 
Then we have 20 pounds per family 
that has to be shipped out. Do you 
think it a possibilityto get a State with 
800,000 people to eat 4,000,000 pounds 
of honey in one year? I donot. And 
you may useall theadvertising schemes 
you want, I do not think the thing can 
be “ did.” 


In Boulder, all 


the grocers have 





comb and extracted honey displayed 
and on sale throughout the year, and 
they advertise it in the papers. The 
bee-men (five specialists who live here) 
all sell a good deal from their homes. 
It is only an estimate, but I believe be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 pounds of comb 
and extracted honey is sold in a year 
here in Boulder. We have about 12,000 
population, with a pretty large moun- 
tain population depending upon us for 
food supplies. The consumption could 
doubtless be increased, but with sugar 
becoming so cheap, and cheap syrups 
so plentiful, I think there is a limit to 
the amount of sweet that we can get an 
individual to eat. It certainly will not 
be a very wise advertising policy to 
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spend much money urging people to 
buy honey at l5 and 20 centsa pound 
when sugar can be had for 4 cents, and 
the increasing cost of living is the most 
talked of subject among our people to- 
day. 

The proper distribution of our honey 
crops, and keeping our large markets 
supplied throughout the year will han- 
dle the situation for some time. The 
greatest need is an experienced honey 
man who will work systematically the 
trade in every large city. He shouid 
be a man whocan be on the job the 
year around, and not a beekeeper who 
jumps into the city in the fall and 
winter and then does not show up 
again until the next fall. 














Our Visit to Lyon and Albertville 


BY C. P. DADANT. 
YON (the English spell it Lyons) is 
L the third largest city of France, at 
the junction of the Rhone and the 
Sadne, the former a rushing, foaming, 
tempestuous stream, the latter a quiet, 
blue river. They are mythologically 
represented, in poetry and statuary, as 
husband and wife. The allegory is 
quite proper. 
We were directed here to the secre- 
tary of the local bee-association and 
publisher of “ L’Abeille du Rhone,” Mr. 
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Vibert. We found that his place of 
business was less than four blocks 
from the hotel. So we went there at 
once. At first sight, it seemed we had 
the wrong address, for the block was 
occupied by large wholesale houses. 
But in Europe, especially in large cities, 
you can find active business at the 
third story of an inner court, and that 
is where we found him. We had no 
previous knowledge of this man. But 
he knew us well through our past writ- 
ings, and at once talked to me of famil- 
iar subjects. He was full of fun and 


puns. 


With him we visited other friends, 








LYON EXPERIMENTAL 


APIARY AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—MR. VIBERT AT THE EXTREME RIGHT. 
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and called upon a former inhabitant of 
the United States, Mr. Gallet, who is 
carrying on a business in Lyon, and 
whom we had met before. He was 
courteous enough to put himself and 
his automobile at our disposal. We 
went out the next day to the Agricul- 
tural School of Ecully, near Lyon, 
where Mr. Vibert has classes in bee- 
culture regularly during the summer. 
The apiary is small, as will be seen 
from the picture. But all sorts of 
hives are kept. Mr. Vibert is the gen- 
tleman on the right. Much good is 
certainly secured from these courses 
in bee-culture. We are glad to find 
that they are also becoming numerous 
in American colleges. 

A little later we visited a large api- 
ary, some 10 miles away, about 90 colo- 
nies of Carniolans, Italians and com- 

















MR. MONT-JOVET. 


mon bees, mixed. The owner, an old 
gentleman over 71 years old, insisted 
on treating.us to a honey preparation 
of his own make, a sort of metheglin. 
But it was fermenting so strongly that 
when the cork was liberated it went 
like a gun shot, and the bottle emptied 
itself before anything could be done 
with the contents. Foaming cham- 
pagne was nothing in comparison. A 
second bottle gave the same result, and 
much to his regret he finally had to 
treat us on clear water, for we would 
not accept of wine. 

I saw there how easily people de- 
ceive themselves when trying to make 
rules of accidental experiences. He 
had a good crop of honey, but not a 
single colony with more than one su- 
per. Upon enquiry, I found that he 
had only once tried to put a second 
super under the first. The bees had 
carried the honey down, probably be- 
cause the crop was at anend. But he 
had concluded from his one experi- 
ence that it would never do to use 
more than one super on a hive at a 
time. How many of us, who laugh at 
this queer idea, will make the same 
mistake of establishing a rule on a 
single exception ? 


Another peculiar thing I noticed 


here. His honey-house had no win- 
dow init. So he has to ieave the door 
open when extracting honey or manip- 
ulating his implements. But though 
we laugh at these extraordinary condi- 
tions, we remember that this is a coun- 
try of long established stone buildings, 
that they do not build anything tem- 
porarily, and that they, for that reason, 
hesitate a great deal before making 
any changes to existing conditions. 
The wonder should be that they prog- 
ress as much as they do. 

This old gentleman was cured of 
rheumatism by bee stings in 1871, or 
42 years ago. He was not then ac- 
quainted with bee-culture, and was in- 
duced to practice it because of this 
trouble. He asserted to me that he 
was now better able to work than he 
was at 30. . However, he is not entirely 
free of the disease, and perhaps the 
active outdoor life has had as much to 
do with his improvement as the effect 
of the bee poison. 

He was very proud of his Carniolan 
bees, and said that they were even 
more peaceable than the Italians. 

From numerous chestnut trees in the 
vicinity the bees harvest honey, which, 
I was informed, is of very bad quality. 
White melilot, locust and sainfoin are 
the main honey producers. 

The next day, before leaving the city, 
we found time to visit the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Museum of Tissues, 
where we saw silk tissues dating back 
several centuries, and costumes of the 
time of Louis XIV. We finally left 
our kind guides to continue our way. 
We were given a pressing invitation to 
come back upon our return from Italy. 
Mr. Vibert assured us that if we prom- 
ised to stop there again, he would ar- 
range a banquet with 75 beekeepers of 
that region. But it was out of the 
question. 

On the way to Albertville, Savoy, we 
had an unexpected and interesting in- 
stance of the popularity of the Ameri- 
can methods of bee-culture in the coun- 
try at large. At Chambéry we had to 
change train. Two country ladies, 
loaded with bundles, came into our 


compartment, and I had occasion to 
help them in. We had a chat with 
them, and when they found out that we 
were from America and interested in 
bee-culture, one of them said: “My 
father kept bees by the American meth- 
ods and used the Dadant hive.” I took 
a visiting card out of my pocket and 
handed it to her. Great was her aston- 
ishment to find thatI was the man 
whose name she had just spoken. Yet, 
we have never, so far, sold a bee-hive in 
Europe. All the influence upon Euro- 
pean bee-culture has been secured 
through the publishing of the transla- 
tions of the Revised Langstroth book. 
Only two or three are pushing the sale 
of American goods on the Continent. 
The French edition of Root's “A BC” 
is now helping the work begun by the 
Revised Langstroth. 

In the September number, we have 
already spoken of our visit to Albert- 
ville. I wish to insist on the advis- 
ability, for our beekeepers, to push the 
sale of honeyin a manner similar to 
that followed by Mr. Mont-Jovet, fur- 
nishing it to hotels put up in individ- 
ual packages of a tenth of a pound. 
The paper packages containing it are 
almost identical with those used by 
Mr. Pouder, described on page 10 of 
our January number. Granulated ex- 
tracted honey is almost always the kind 
supplied. It may be found in almost 
every hotel of Savoy or of Switzerland. 
At the prices mentioned to us of $2.50 
per hundred packages, it proves con- 
venient to the hotel keeper and suffi- 
ciently profitable to the beekeeper, 
since it serves as a very efficient adver- 
tising medium for his product. 

Mont-Jovet is a practical man, a 
dealer, as well as a large producer. In 
queen-breeding he has tried the isola- 
tion plan, so much praised by German- 
Swiss apiarists, as we will see later. 
He has proven to conclusion that 
queens and drones often mate at 4 kilo- 
meters, 2% miles. He has known them 
to mate at 6 kilometers. This tallies 
with our own experience at home. Of 
course, in a mountainous country, the 
result may be quite dissimilar from 
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Mr. AND Mrs. MoONT-JOVET LOOKING FOR A QUEEN. 
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that obtained in plains like those of 
Illinois. But since the bees may not 
enjoy or practice scaling very steep 
hills, they would probably travel farther 
up and down the valley. In the case of 
worker-bees, much depends upon how 
near the field of blossoms is and 
whether sufficient in extent. But in the 
cases of queens and drones there is no 
such limitation and they fly quite far. 

We have already mentioned one cut 
accompanying this article. The others 
are: A portrait of our host taken sev- 
eral years ago, then a view of one 
of his apiaries, among the grape- 
vines, where he and his charming 
better-half are busy hunting for a 
queen. Notice the cement pillars, 
shaped like troughs and _ supplied 
with water to keep away the ants. 
The frame work that supports the hives 
is of iron and rests upon those troughs. 
I have never seen anything so carefully 
arranged. The caps are hinged upon 
the hive front and rest upon the por- 
tico when the hive is opened. 

The hive shown in the next cut is 
what he calls the “Savoyarde.” It is 
made of inch lumber, lined on the out- 
side with a woven wire straw mat or 
cushion. Such hives have the advan- 


tage of straw hives without their dis- 














DIAGRAM OF REMOVABLE SHOULDERS FOR 
FRAMES AS USED BY MR. MONT-JOVET 
IN His NUCLEI. 


advantages. They are not very pretty, 
yet they have a medieval look which 
pleases many persons. The frames 
seen in the pictureare used for making 
nuclei, four nucleus frames to each full 
brood frame. They are simple square 
frames which are provided with arti- 
ficial, removable tin shoulders for sup- 
port in the nucleus. 

I do not know whether it is of any 
use to urge our beekeepers to try the 
straw protection for hives. We have 
ourselves used a straw mat in the Da- 
dant hive for 40 years. We find that 
the placing of this non-conductor over 
the brood-chamber keeps the hive cool 
in the summer, warm in the winter... -I 
believe that there would be a great ad- 
vantage in using an outer coat of straw 
on our hives, as this able apiarist does. 

On the second day of our stay at 
Albertville, we went, with our host and 
his wife, into the mountains and trav- 
eled some 36 miles. It was on this trip 
that we saw the potato vines 51 inches 
tall which were so badly beaten by the 
giants of Idaho, shown on page 359 of 


our November Journal. We saw big 
old fruit trees, hundreds of years old, 
especially pear trees; fine castles, old 
towers, and electric power plants run 
by the cascading streams, and furnish- 
ing cheap light to all the neighbor- 
hood. We also saw a small hive-and- 
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Popular Fallacies 
BY J. F. ARCHDEKIN. 


T IS ASTONISHING how little the 
average person knows about bees. 
I have been amused repeatedly by 
the queer ideas most people have 
on the subject. Cases have come 
to my notice that even border on su- 
perstition. Let me hasten to add that 
I don’t claim any special knowledge of 
bees. To disprove any rights I may 
have to put on airs, the following inci- 
dent will suffice: An old fellow who 
has cut a few bee-trees, asserted that 
it had been proved that bees often fly 
50 or 60 miles in searchof honey. After 
afew more statements tending to dis- 
play his superior knowledge of bee- 
lore, he boldly remarked that I knew 
nothing whatever about bees. Some 
jolt? Well, I guess so. 

Should some of my neighbors see me 
in the bee-yard early in spring opening 
hives and inspecting the combs, they 
innocently askif the bees are making 
much honey. I am probably feeding 
with nota blossom in sight. 

Many people are bee-owners who are 
not beekeepers. Their ignorance is of 
the densest, considering their chance 
to learn. Should you mention sub- 
scribing to a bee-journal or getting 
some bee-books, they invariably put 
up some excuse to dodge it. 

A man who is an up-to-date dairy- 
man says he can understand how honey 
is produced, but is unable to compre- 
hend why I rear so many queens. He 
realizes that each hive has one queen, 
but the idea of keeping several dozen 
queens in one hive is past him. It 
doesn’t make any difference if they are 
in cages. 

A very estimable neighbor of mine 
kept his bees in big box-hives made of 
2-inch white pine lumber. These are 
the largest hives Iever saw. There is 
as much room in one of them as in 
three 8-frame hives, probably more. 
About all his bees ever did was to 
swarm. Twenty-five pounds of chunk 
honey each is the extent of his crop. A 
few of these same colonies, when trans- 
ferred to modern hives, made a fine 
crop of section honey. 

Another neighbo: uses frames, but 
says he likes salmon boxes better than 
regular hives, so he uses the former. 
He sold $45 worth of honey from about 
a dozen colonies last year. Therefore, 
he feels very much encouraged. 

There is also a firmly established 
conviction among honey consumers 
that all honey is adulterated. This ap- 
plies to comb as well as extracted. I 





section factory. But this could not 
compare with the big plants of our 
country. 

The following day, Aug. 3, we took 
the train for Geneva, passing by the 
delightfully pretty Lake of Annecy, 
We arrived in Geneva by noon. 
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had one customer who argued with me 
to some length that he had bought 
comb honey which had been manufac- 
tured. Nothing I could say would 
shake him, not even when I gave him 
the name of people who would pay him 
$1000 for a pound of it. About the first 
question the city customer asks is if the 
honey is pure, and he has to be as- 
sured that it is pure country honey be- 
fore he will buy it. 

By all means let us educate the bee- 
keepers, the bee-owners and the honey 
consumers. How shall we doit? By 
establishing apicultural departments at 
the State agricultural colleges. This 
will give the students a chance to learn 
beekeeping if they desire. When the 
college runs an alfalfa special, anda 
dairy special, and a corn special, ona 
tour to spread knowlege of these crops, 
let the apicultural department send a 
man along to talk beekeeping at each 
stop. The rural schools of our State 
(Missouri) teach agriculture, and the 
scholars are required to be proficient 
in this branch. Couldn’t a little bee 
instruction be included? It would be 
a fascinating subject for the children. 

Now for the consumers. Couldn't 
the National Beekeepers’ Association 
arrange a honey exhibit and send it to 
the pure food shows that are held each 
year in the principal cities? This 
would get at the consumers, and would 
undoubtedly create greater demand for 
honey. At the same time it would 
operate to set at rest the suspicion as 
to its purity that is cast upon honey. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


[At the bottom of page 51, January 
number, our experienced contributor, 
J. L. Byer, criticizes the instruction 
given in colleges, by placing bee-cul- 
ture upon the curriculum, and asserts 
that it is helping to cause overstock- 
ing. The preceding contribution, 
which is only a reminder of the scanti- 
ness of public information on bees, 
demonstrates whether it is worth while 
to extend the knowledge on apicul- 
ture.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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Foulbrood—A Disease of Nat- 
ural Selection 


BY DR. CARTON. 


N THE STUDY of all infectious dis- 
| eases, there are two factors to con- 
sider: the microbe special to each 

of them and the conditions of predis- 
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position of the organisms which have 
given hold to the infection. 

At the present day, under the influ- 
ence of the great development of bac- 
teriological science and of the services 
which it has rendered in surgical prac- 
tice. there is too much tendency to 
consider, in human and animal medi- 
cine, only the microbal element, and to 
neglect the causes of weakness of the 
organic beings upon which microbe 
thrives. 

This means that in the researches 
pursued regarding foulbrood, it is 
wrong to confine ourselves to an en- 
quiry concerning the contagion pure 
and simple, and to believe that bacter- 
iology alone may enable us to remedy 


. the trouble, by furnishing us a specific 


antiseptic treatment. 

To my mind, a faulty method is fol- 
lowed by directing the studies in this 
exclusive way. We should, on the 





a 





contrary, make efforts to ascertain, in 
the direction of the bee’s organism, 
the causes of weakness which render it 
liable to catch the infection. 

But, in order to be stil] better under- 
stood, this proposition needs to be 
sustained with general considerations 
and analogical reasoning. Everything 
holds together in Nature, and that 
which is correct in general for the dis- 
eases of man is also correct for the 
diseases of animals. 

Thus, when we examine it from the 
standpoint of the evolution of individ- 
uals and of races,a disease is but a 
work of natural selection which arrests 
the beings of the species on the down- 
ward slope of natural degenerescence, 
by compelling them to become puri- 
fied, to rid themselves of the noxious 
substances which have accumulated in 
them. It compels them to momentarily 
cease the usage of bad conditions of 








COMPOUND FRAMES FOR NUCLEI AT THE MONT-JOVET APIARY. 





existence, which would have quickly 
brought about their destruction, if 
these conditions had been permitted to 
remain in action. Disease, therefore, 
fulfills a useful role for the preserva- 
tion and the progress of the race, since 
it attacks only the beings which are in 
a state of vital inferiority and causes 
them to disappear, to leave standing 
only the robust organisms capable of 
bringing about the progress of the 
race. 

In fact, do we not see that, in man, 
the acute and chronic infectious dis- 
eases strike almost exclusively the 
weak or the degenerates, and that in 
even the worst epidemics, not every- 
body is affected,in spite of common 
contact with virulent microbes? So, 
when the epidemic is at last extin- 
guished, those individuals alone remain 
who are the most resistant; they are 
the choice of the work of natural selec- 
tion, as being the best and the most apt 
to perpetuate their kind. 

We see then, that without doubt, the 
idea of the resistance of the beings is 
important to view. But what are the 
principal causes of the waning of the 
vital forces of organisms? They are 
of two opposite orders. There are on 
one side insufficiencies, that is to say 
lack of good air, light, motion, etc. 
And on the other hand we find all the 
vices and excesses, that is to say over- 
feeding or the consumption of ele- 
ments which are unhealthy, toxic, 
adulterated, artificial, and perhaps over- 
work. 

These two opposite, defective modes 
of living may lead to the same disease, 
the same infection. Man, for example, 
may cause himself to become tubercu- 
lous by lack or excess of food. There 
is no cause for astonishment in these 
identical conclusions, since the two 
modes of life have been equally de- 
ficient and have led to the same final 
result; the weakening of the force of 
vital resistance. The microbe gives 
no regard to the cause which has pro- 
duced this weakness; it is sufficient for 
it to find the open door; that is to say 
the absence of organic defenses. 

All the diseases, and especially the 
infectious diseases, so-called conta- 
gious, have a deep cause, non apparent 
at first sight. They depend much more 
upon the mode of life followed generally 
than upon the contamination by viru- 
lent germs. ; 

In what concerns foulbrood, it is es- 
sential to take note of this fact, of the in- 
fection coming principally through the 
lack of resistance of the honey-bee, 
due perhaps as much to the insuffi- 
ciency of food and care as to faults in 
the artificial feeding or the manage- 
ment of apiaries. lt explains why foul- 
brood may appear as readily in aban- 
doned apiaries as in enterprises con- 
ducted with a profusion of caution, 
often contrary to natural laws and 
therefore noxious. 

That which indicates that the ques- 
tion of resistance is fundamental is 
that all the microbes are présent 
around usin Nature, whether they ex- 
ist upon us, in our natural cavities, or 
around us in the shape of unimportant 
parasites or safrophytes,as they are 
called in scientific language. It has 
been ascertained that we carry per- 
manently, in our nose, mouth and in- 
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testines the bacilli of 
tuberculosis, of typhoid fever, for in- 
stance, and that in spite of this, we are 
not attacked by these various diseases. 
But let qur forces of resistance weaken 
some day, one of these microbes may 
begin to multiply in predominancy over 


diphtheria, of 


the others, become aggressive and 
complete the ruin of the partly de- 
crepit organism, before real infection 
appears. The microbe then passes 
from the state of latent and unimpor- 
tant parasite to the state of infection; 
in such a case they say that from 
saprophyte it has become /athogene. 
But the infection which has become 
unlatched is really only the result of 
a primitive condition of organic deca- 
dence. The microbes live, therefore, 
upon the deterioration of the being, as 
moss and rottenness grow upon old 
trees already half dead. 

This fact that the microbes of most 
of the infectious diseases exist every- 
where in Nature explains how foul- 
brood epidemics may arise suddenly 
in spots where none had been noticed 
before. There was no need of bring- 
ing the germs from far away; they 
were already there from: a long time, 
and they awakened from their sleep 
only because they found favorable con- 
ditions to multiply upon bee agglomer- 
ations existing in a condition of least 
resistance. 

The diverse varieties of foulbrood 
are therefore not essentially different 
within themselves, since they only ex- 
press the development of local races 
of bacilli. Thus foulbrood,in spite of 
the bacteriological dissimilarity of 
races, is essentially a unit. And this 
unity is due to its being derived from a 
similar initial weakness of the vital 
forces of colonies of bees. 


Must we set aside entirely the reme- 
dies which are solely anti-contagious 
and antiseptic, to preserve our bees 
from foulbrood? I think so and this 
is why. An example taken from human 
medicine will demonstrate it clearly. 
Thanks to bacteriological science and 
to anti-microbal preservation measures 
taken the past 30 years, they have suc- 
ceeded in restraining the seats of great 
epidemics: cholera, typhus, plague, 
dysentery, etc. They have also consid- 
erably diminished the number of cases 
of mild infections: measles, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, etc. But when we con- 
sider the matter closely and figure it 
up, what have we gained? We have 
prevented Nature from accomplishing 
her work of selection, which suppresses 
degenerate individuals through acute 
diseases. 


But this law of natural selection is 
an ineluctable necessity; we cannot in 
any way avoid it. Unable to express 
itself by the method of acute diseases, 
it accomplishes its work under another 
shape, that of chronic diseases and in- 
fections. And, in fact, since mankind 
has preserved itself from acute infec- 
tions, it has become the prey of de- 
generescence, insanity and chronic in- 
fections: tuberculosis and cancer, 
which, at present, decimate the civi- 
lized centers and increase in a very 
alarming and accelerated way. 

We have thus gained nothing by the 
change and the unnatural measures 
that we have taken have turned against 
us, since they have permitted a host of 


debilitated beings to remain in action 
and impede the progress of the race by 
their unhealthy presence, and by the 
tainted offspring which they produce. 

Taking again the analogy with bees, 
we thus see that if we should succeed 
in efficaciously combating foulbrood 
with anti-microbal measures alone, we 
might preserve our bees almost com- 
pletely, but we would give rise to other 
diseases, acute or chronic, which would 
arise to accomplish the inevitable work 
of natural selection. 

The question therefore demands to 
be taken fromanother angle. We must, 
first, seek the causes of degenerescence 
of the races of bees, the motives of the 
weakening of the vital forces of colo- 
nies; that will be the best means to 
secure them against destructive epi- 
demics. 

What are the principal causes of 
vital weakness that may be observed 
among bees? There may be first the 





DR. CARTON 


lack of care and food,in the case of 
old abandoned apiaries. We will not 
discuss this; it is too well known. But 
for the large apiaries so well cared for, 
where is the danger hidden? To my 
mind, it comes from two preponderant 
causes. First, alimentation with indus- 
trial sugar, by feeding either in spring 
or winter. This food is anti-physio- 
logic, I have already demonstrated it 
in the case of man (Les trois aliments 
meurtriers.—P. Carton, Maloine, Paris, 
1 f, 25), and it isa very important cause 
of the digestive disorders which lead 
to the worst diseases. It is in facta 
chemical product, devitalized and irri- 
tating, since it is not associated with 
diastase, with mineral matters and liv- 
ing energy, likenatural sugar contained 
in fruits or honey. The danger of ali- 
mentation with artificial sugar is at the 
present day too much disregarded, as 
well by doctors as by beekeepers. On 
either side it will be well to think of it 
at length and palliate the danger with- 
in all possible limits. We should be 
less rapacious towards our bees; limit 
their yield; avoid weakening them by 
uncalled for feeding not in accordance 
with Nature; not take away from the 
bees the greatest part of their supplies, 





and, in case of necessity, feed with 
honey keptin reserve, or exceptionally 
with sugar half mixed with honey, to 
lessen its noxiousness. 

There might be much to say also 
against the intensive and artificial rear- 
ing of queens. This artificial selection 
is probably not equal to natural selec- 
tion, The example of our finest races 
of domestic animals, selected by the 
hand of man, is there to prove it. Our 
finest bulls never have the force of re- 
sistance to tempestuous weather and 
to diseases that is shown by wild cattle. 

To terminate, I will give one more 
argument in favor of this opinion that 
foulbrood is due more to a weakness 
of the organism of the bee than toa 
microbal contagion. It will be fur- 
nished to me by the fact that the best 
treatment of foulbrood, recommended 
up to this time, is without doubt that 
which has to do almost exclusively 
with the conditions of the colony and 
but little with the fightagainst microbes. 
In fact, the transferring upon frames 
simply supplied with foundation and 
placed ina clean hive body, acts first 
by giving resistance to the colony, be- 
cause it places it in the beneficial vital 
excitement which characterizes natural 
swarms at the time of hiving. It also 
acts as a renovator of their organisms 
by the salutary fasting which it deter- 
mines. When man applies this pro- 
cess, he does a useful work, for he 
imitates the natural processes of reno- 
vation, by causing an artificial revolu- 
tion, which is analogous to a diet and 
to the commotion which would be 
caused by spontaneous disease. 

On the other hand, this treatment 
has but littletoda with microbes, since 
the transferred bees retain within 
themselves and upon themselves in- 
fectious germs which again become 
silent when the colony is again placed 
in needed conditions of vital renova- 
tion. i 

As a practical conclusion, ‘et it be 
understood that we must not at any 
time abandon measures of supervision 
and cleanliness, because we are never 
entirely certain that the power of re- 
sistance of our bees is complete. But 
we must bear in mind, above all things, 
that the preventive treatment of foul- 
brood must consist principally in meth- 
ods of breeding, of cultivation and of 
nourishment inspired by natural laws, 
just as curing methods must be under- 
taken more asa work of renovation of 
the colonies by transferring than as an 
anti-microbal fight. 


<i> -¢ 


Soft Sugar for Baby Nuclei 


BY C. S. ENGLE. 


R. ARTHUR C. MILLER caused 
a quite a little stir among the bee- 
keepers when he reported that 
he had successfully fed damp sugar to 
colonies of bees that were short of 
stores. WhenI came across his arti- 
cle it “listened” good to me,so I de- 
cided to try it. 

Here at home I always keep a few 
colonies for breeding queens and to 
build cells. I mate queens in nuclei, 
and have either used feeders in mat- 
ing boxes, in whichI fed sugar syrup 
or kept the boxes supplied with combs 
of honey. After I read Mr. Miller’s 
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article | decided that bees could thrive 
on damp sugar in southern Texas if 
they throve on it in Rhode Island. I 
then set about to make mating boxes 
with feeders in them suitable for the 
feeding of damp sugar. 

Here is a drawing of the mating box 
that I made with the feeder shown on 
the left-hand side. This feeder holds 
about one cup of sugar. 

The amber sugar that I found in the 
stores here was very dry; I thought 
too dry to answer the purpose. The 
only damp sugar that I could get was 
sticky, heavy and very dark. With this 
sugar I did my experimenting. I 
brought bees home from an out-yard; 
I shook the bees off the combs into an 
empty box, covered with wire-cloth, 
with ripe queen-cells. I placed the 
mating boxes, filled the feeders with 
the damp sugar, and at dark I putin 
the queen-cells and the bees. To get 
the bees into the boxes I poured witer 
over them, shook them down into the 
bottom of the box and dipped them 
out with a tea-cup. By morning they 
had settled down in their new homes 
and were at work on the sugar nthe 
feeders. I suppose the bees get water 
to dissolve the sugar, for they convert 
it into a thick syrup and store itaway 
in the combs. 

As soonas the bees needed room a 
frame containing a starter of found .- 
tion was given to them. They built 
comb as they needed room for th ir 
stores and eggs, aS soon as theqie ns 
went to laying. It was surely a good 
sight to look into the boxes and s-e 
the bees building comb, a young qi::n 
laying her first eggs, and bees diggi 1g 
away in the sugar. Here is one ess2n- 
tial point to remember, always l2t the 
bees have a little extra room, asit will 
keep them from absconding. A e:der 
full of sugar will hold the bees as 1 -ng 
as they have a little surplus room but 
if they have not the room to exo:nd, 
they will soon have all of the little 





combs filled with eggs, and they will 
leav2. 

There are several reasons why damp 
sugar is an idealfeedfor mating nuclei; 
it stimulates the bees about the same as 
sugar syrup, but does not excite them 
nor cause robbing if it is given with 
proper care; it lasts longer than the 
same measure of syrup, and will not 
sour if not taken at once, as the syrup 
will do. 

[ have never fed damp sugar to full 
cclonies of bees. Here the full colo- 
nies never need feed if they winter 
with good stores, unless a honey dearth 
comes in the early spring. At sucha 
time I make a syrup by mixing equal 
parts, by measure, of sugar and water. 
Icarry the syrup to the bee-yards in 
honey cans, and pour it into a trough 
that holds 30 or 40 gallons. A float 
made of strips of light weight wood is 
put in the trough for the bees to alight 
upon when they take up the syrup. 
After the trough of feed is ready for 
the bees I take a vessel of syrup, a 
coffee pot is best, and raise the cover 
to each hive and pour in some syrup. 
The bees come boiling out of the hive 
at the entrance to see where sucha 
honey-flow is coming from. It is not 
long before they find the syrup and are 
soon busy carrying it into the hive and 
storing it into the combs. 

A yard of 40 strong colonies will be 
able tocarry in 40 gallons in two or 
thr2e hours on a warmday. After the 
sy1uphas been taken up,itis best to equa- 
liz: the stores by “swapping ” combs 
of weak and strong colonies. Taking 
ev:rything into consideration, I be- 
li:ve that this is the best way to feed 
b::s for stores in warm weather. Of 
curse, if your neighbor has bees near 
by you will also feed them. 

Nearly every bee-man has to feed 
b :es some time or other, especially the 
qi:en-breeder, and he will have to de- 
cide which of the several ways of feed- 
ing is the best under the circumstances. 
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Mr. ENGLES MATING NUCLEUS. 


No matter how much thought is given 
to the best plans, when we go to put 
them into practice something unex- 
pected comes up to give them a back- 
set. For this very reason I am sure 
that all people will not succeed with 
the damp sugar plan of feeding bees. 
The ones that do succeed the best will 
be the closest observers. 

Beeville, Tex. 


[Bees do bring in water to dissolve 
sugar into syrup. For that reason 
sugar feeding is not profitable for 
brood-rearing in cool spring weather 
in northern countries. When you 
make sugar syrup, if you use two parts 
of sugar to one of water, it will not 
sour readily. The syrup that sours is 
that which is made too thin.—Ep1ror.] 
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The Migratory System vs. the 
Convertible Hive System 


N AN ARTICLE on page 58, I men- 
j tioned some of the distinguishing 
features of the “ convertible hive,” 
and in this article will endeavor to 
demonstrate some of the advantages of 
a properly proportioned hive when 
operated in conjunction with a well 
organized system. The term “system”’ 
as applied to bee-keeping methods im- 
plies a multitude of conditions intel- 
ligently formulated into a method that 
meets the exigencies of the situation, 
and brings order out of chaos by 
numerous auxiliary details, all tend- 
ing toward the one object “system.” 
Depending largely upon a well con- 
ducted system for success, some 
apiarists ship their bees to Florida in 
winter at an enormous expense and 
no small risk, hoping to treble the 
number of colonies and return them 
in time for the harvest. If the hope 
of a winter harvest is the desideratum 
in the migratory system, it seems like 
staking a small fortune on an uncer- 
tainty, for locations are few where 
the future harvest can be forecasted 
with absolute certainty. If the clim- 
ate is the coveted goal, and feeding 
is an important part of the program, 
it is money and time worse than 
wasted; for no climate and environ- 
ment is better adapted for winter in- 
crease by feeding than in Ohio, and 
no season is so auspicious of success 
as right at the close of the harvest 
from basswood when the hives are 
overflowing with bees and brood. 
With a properly proportioned hive 
operated in conjunction with a sys- 
tem for which it is especially de- 
signed, there is little excuse for in- 
curring the expense and risk of an 
expedition to southern climes, to 
treble the number of colonies between 
two honey seasons, for it can be ac- 
complished at a trifling expense, and 
no risk, right at home. Acting on the 
advice to “plant your guns and stand 
by them,” I have formulated a sys- 
tem operating in conjunction with the 
“convertible hive,” that solves the 


























problem of the economical increase of 
colonies between two harvests and 
shatters the universal theory that in- 
crease is secured at the expense of 
the honey crop. Here is the system. 


THE CONVERTIBLE HIVE SYSTEM. 


Assuming that colonies are in con- 
vertible hives of 16 frame capacity 
as described in a former article, as 
the breeding season opens proceed to 
develop the fertility of the queens by 
giving empty combs one at a time as 
often as needed, placing them next to 
the brood without spreading the 
brood combs or disarranging them. 








J. E. HAND’s CONVERTIBLE HIVE. 


Make the brood nest snug and warm 
with a close fitting follower, and a 
warm quilt, see that they have an 
abundance of stores, and nature will 
do the rest. The hives face east with 
the main entrance in the center of 
the front side, and a small entrance 
in the south end, to be opened and 
closed as required. Both entrances 
are opened and contracted ac- 
cordingly, to get the bees accus- 
tomed to using the end one for queen 
rearing operations. 

The hives will be pretty well filled 
with brood and bees by June ist; 
there will usually be a few light ones, 
however, and these are utilized for 
making nuclei, for every colony must 
contribute to the production of either 
honey or increase. Increase demands 
queens as well as nuclei, and herein 
lies the advantage of a hive of suf- 
ficient capacity to meet the exigencies 
of the situation. About June Ist, the 
bees will be gathering sufficient nec- 
tar to admit of queen rearing, and 
will be using the end entrance freely. 
Place five combs of brood and honey 
well covered with bees, next to the 
south end of the hive, including the 
queen, and close them in with a 
close fitting follower, covering them 


with a cloth, thoroughly separating - 


them from the colony. Bees having 
the habit of using the end entrance 
will continue it and breeding will 
continue while the parent colony is 
engaged in queen cell building. 
Prepare a sufficient number of cell 
building colonies to furnish all the 
queens needed and enough more to 
make up for losses, for by this method 


queens cost nothing except a little 
time. 24 hours later, place in the 
center of the brood-chamber proper a 
frame having a cell bar with 4 graft- 
ed queen-cell cups attached, placing 
them in the heart of the brood nest. 
As soon as the cells are capped, ex- 
change the cell bar frame for the 
central frame of the nucleus in- 
cluding the queen. On the 9th day 
after grafting, as many mating nuclei 
are formed as desired to increase to 
full colonies and some to spare for 
emergencies. These are formed by 
subdividing the 4 frame nuclei men- 
tioned, utilizing colonies not strong 
enough for honey storing, making up 
the required number by utilizing 
combs, of brood covered with bees 
from full colonies not exceeding 4 
combs from a colony. All nuclei in- 
cluding the subdivided ones are 
placed in separate hives, two combs 
in each hive, each given a ripe queen 
cell, closed in with a close fitting fol- 
lower, covered with a cloth, and the 
entrance closed for 24 hours, releasing 
them just before dark through an 
exit large enough for one bee, en- 
larging it in two days. 

We now have twice as many nu- 
clei with queens as we have colonies, 
and no colony has less than 12 combs; 
the deficit is supplied by giving combs 
or sheets of foundation, placed in 
the heart of the brood-nest alternating 
with combs of brood, which will set- 
tle the swarming question. It is now 
June 15 and time to put on the top 
story with 14 extracting combs; these 
are spaced wider than brood combs. 
These strong colonies are _ given 
plenty of room in the super. until 
about July 15 when the harvest from 
basswood usually begins to wane, and 
all supers are removed; meantime 
the nuclei have been strengthened by 
giving, to each, two more empty 
combs, and the four combs are filled 
with brood and honey, some will be 
queenless, and will be united with 
those having queens. Cage the 
queens in all the nuclei leaving the 
cages between the combs with the 
candy-hole exposed, and make up the 
full quota of 8 wintering combs for 
each nucleus by taking combs of brood 
covered with bees from the parent 











VIEW OF THE CONVERTIBLE HIVE ARRANGED 
FOR WINTER USE. 


colonies, taking 8 combs from exch 
colony. 

It is now July 20 and if the flowers 
yield nectar we will have secured a 
fine crop of surplus honey, trebled 
the number of colonies, and every 
colony has its full quota of 8 winter- 
ing combs well stocked with brood; 
the parent colonies will be the strong- 
er in bees on account of old bees 
returning home, and should have less 
brood. In case of a late harvest from 
buckwheat or fall flowers, these will 
be self supporting, otherwise they 
will have to be fed for winter. Sept. 
15 take an inventory of stock and see 
to it that every colony is immediately 
provided with an abundance of winter 
stores, and snugly packed for winter 
by the “convertible hive method” out- 
lined in a former article. 

It will be noticed that while those 
who favor the migratory system are 
waiting for cold weather to enable 
them to carry out their project at 
an enormous expense, and no small 
risk, hoping to treble the number of 
colonies and return them in time for 
the harvest, we have trebled our 
number at home at a triflle of the 
expense, and no risk, and have them 
snugly tucked up in their winter nest 
fully a month before the “migrators” 
start on their expedition to Southern 
climes; and it is safe to assume that 
our bees will be in better condition 
for the next harvest than theirs will. 
They are welcome to the winter har- 
vest in Florida, for what it costs to 
secure it. 

Increase of stock is no small part 
of the profit with this system es- 
pecially since it costs so little and 
every hive is a perfect and complete 
wintering repository without extra 
equipment. As a rule, however, we 
favor only 100% increase in connec- 
tion with a crop of honey for the 
following reason: It will be noticed 
that the convertible hive has 16 
frames in summer, and 8 in winter, 
and less labor will place the 8 ex- 
tra combs covered with bees into an 
empty hive, than to brush off the 
bees and store the combs. 

If the increase is not wanted it 
may be sold in the spring, or two 
colonies placed in one hive, separated 
by a division-board into two distinct 
colonies, and the extra hives utilized 
for the current season’s increase; one 
of the queens and two combs of brood 
are removed for this purpose at the 
beginning of clover harvest, and the 
division removed thus uniting the 
working force of two colonies in one 
set of supers during the honey-flow, 
to be again divided at the close of the 
harvest from basswood, and wintered 
as two separate colonies. This method 
ensures a strong force of workers for 
the early honey-flow without any at- 
tention, and the queens are not 
pushed for high pressure egg laying, 
and the extra queen is at hand for 
the division; whether the increase is 
sold, or united, the increased pro- 
duction will more than pay for the 
extra hives in one season. 

For safe wintering, the 8 combs in- 
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cluiing the bees are placed in a shell 
maie of any old % stuff 12 inches 
wice inside and 12 inches deep, with- 
out cover or bottom. Place the shell 
containing the bees and combs, in 
the center of the hive crossways, 
bridge the space between the outer 
and inner entrances, put on the top 
story, cover the combs, and pour in 
the chaff, working it down into the 
spaces with the hand, and fill the 
hive with packing within an inch of 
the top; this space is for the circu- 
lation of air under the cover which 
keeps the packing dry. This method 
provides for 2% inches of packing on 
each side, 2 inches at each end, and 
7 inches on top, with a 3 inch space 
under the combs, a very desirable 
feature not found in any other win- 
tering hive. If one of these colonies 
is examined from below in the fore- 
part of winter, the bees will usually 
be found clustered en masse around 
the bottom edges of the combs es- 
pecially if the combs are as full of 
stores as they should be. 

Such results as these, however, and 
similar results along other lines, are 
possible, only with a hive of sufficient 
capacity for the development of cor- 
rect principles. There are several 
double wall chaff packed hives listed 
in the different supply catalogues, at 
prices ranging from $3.50 to $6.00 but 
none of them can compete with the 
convertible hive for perfect winter 
protection. It costs less to make a 
hive of this pattern than an ordinary 
hive of equal capacity with none of 
these advantages. The object of this 
system is to simplify methods, and 
minimize equipment, and if comb 
honey is produced it should be in 
double tier frames holding 8 sections 
preferably alternated with clean white 
extracting combs, for locations are 
few where exclusive section honey 
production is advisable. 

Birmingham, Ohio. 
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No. 2.—Doubling the Yield of 
Surplus Honey 


BY G. C. GREINER. 
Ws: the exception of the 4-day ex- 








perience described in my former 
article, no steps were taken to 
apply the established principle to prac- 
tical use that year. The season being 
well advanced and no definite plans 
for any change of management hav- 
ing been formulated, I finished the 
season of producing extracted honey 
n the usual way. But my mind was 
troubled. With the chance of great 
ossibilities constantly looming up 
‘efore my vision, I occupied my men- 
il faculties the rest of the season 
ind a good share of the following 
vinter in studying up and laying 
ans for next season’s operations. 
When spring opened and the time 
for actual work in the apiary arrived, 
| set aside a number of colonies for 
‘xperimental purposes, not only for 
‘xtracted honey, but for section-honey 
also. As the demand for the latter 


had somewhat increased during the 
last few seasons, I felt almost as 
much interested in its production as 
in my old staple-article of extracted 
honey. The results of my limited ex- 
periments of that season exceeded by 
far all my expectations. The yields of 
the few comb honey producing colo- 
nies, which I had set aside for this 
purpose, were in comparison to my 
former yields so astonishing, that I 
decided to manage my entire apiary 
by that plan the next season. 

But alas! This world is full of 
disappointments. The year of 1911 
brought me that ever memorable foul- 
brood campaign. Intead of conduct- 
ing the continuation and completion 
of my experiments started the year 
before, I shook off 46 colonies intro- 
duced about thirty Italian queens and 
annihiliated by fire and smoke the 
entire contents of those hives. Nearly 
all the remainder of my yard was 
more or less affected, but by the ap- 
plication of less severe treatment and 
the introduction of more Italian 
queens I managed to save them and 
even produced a little extracted honey. 

I hardly need to tell that nearly 
all my energy, time and labor had to 
be concentrated on the extermination 
of the disease. In this, however, I 


succeeded so, that I had quite an 
outfit of healthy colonies the next 
spring upon which to try my new 
method. The honey I produced that 
summer,—the first season I applied 
my theories to practical use,— 
brought me per colony, spring count, 
$23.94 after deducting the expenses 
for sections, foundations, retail 
packages and queens. Not bad for 
a new method. 

This last season my honey crop did 
not quite reach those figures, but it 
averaged over $20.00 per colony. Al- 
though I took some heavier yields 
this year from some of my colonies 
than the year before, quite a number 
fell behind on account of my being 
disappointed with my queens. About 
50% of them arrived two weeks later 
than I had ordered them and had 
planned to use them. This delay in 
receiving queens caused the same de- 
lay in breeding-up, which brought the 
working forces into service two weeks 
too late for our short clover flow. 

My new method, which the two last 
seasons have proved a decided suc- 
cess, is based on the following prin- 
ciples: First, the more we allow and 
compel our bees to ripen and cap 
their honey during a honey-flow, the 
less will be their yield in numbers of 

















SECTIONS IN THE FoUR STAGES—PHOTOGRAPHED BY G. C. GREINER. 
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pounds or, vice versa, the less capping, 


the heavier the yield. However, cap- 
ping cannot be entirely provented, but 
the more we can restrict it the greater 
the gain. The same principle applies 
alike to extracted and comb honey. 

To explain the philosophy of the 
foregoing assertion I refer the reader 
to the accompanying photograph. It 
represents four broad frames, gener- 
ally called section-holders, filled with 
four sections each and each of the 
latter supplied with full sheets of 
extra thin super foundation and bot- 
tom starters, in the different stages 
of development. They were taken 
from the supers during and after the 
buckwheat flow, selected with a view 
of the desired stages of progress, but 
otherwise taken as they averaged. So 
far, there is nothing new in the pic- 
ture, the same conditions can be 
found in almost any apiary where 
comb honey is produced, but the point 
the picture does not show is this: 
It takes bees as long to do the work 
from 3 to 4 as it does from 1 to 8, 
while the gain in the latter case is 34 
lbs. against % lb. of the former. (Al- 
though these figures are the actual 
weights of the four frames taken as 
an illustration, they would vary prob- 
ably several ounces with any other 
similar set.) For the full super of 24 
sections the difference would be 19% 
against 4% Ibs. 

It does not require very deep figur- 
ing to see that when bees are doing 
the capping from 3 to 4 they are sim- 
ply wasting precious time of the 
honey flow. To make the most of the 
season, bees must not be allowed to 
do more capping during the honey 
flow than shown at 3. Less would be 
more profitable. The stage half-way 
between 2 and 3, when the combs are 
fully drawn out and filled, ready for 
the capping, should be our aim. 
When this point is reached, it is a 
simple matter to get unfinished sec- 
tions like number 3 finished between 
and after the honey flows. Bees have 
nothing else to do during these per- 
iods, and to keep them from “loaf- 
ing.” likely enough study up mischief 
in the way of swarming, they can be 
kept busy finishing the work they 
have begun. Such a term as “un- 
finished sections,” against which our 
experienced comb honey producers 
always caution the beginner, need not 
be found in the vocabulary of the 
bee keeper. Every section can be 
finished, all we need is a good bee 
feeder and the necessary feeding ma- 
terial to feed. The bottom row, 4, 
was finished by feeding after the 
buckwheat flow had ceased. 

It will be noticed that those four 
sections are not fully bound with 
capped honey. I prefer them that 
way for the same reasons that Mr. 
G. M. Doolittle so ably described in 
a recent article. I therefore need not 
say anything on this point. If full- 
bound sections are desired, a little 
more time on the hives will accom- 
plish the object. 

The question, where and how to se- 
cure the required feeding material 


brings us to the second principle of 
my method, namely: No apiary can 
be run for extracted or comb honey 
exclusively if best results are de- 
sired. The two must go hand rn hand, 
one must assist the other. This is 
as essential, if doubling the yield is 
our aim, as it is for the dairy man to 
keep horses. He must have teams to 
run his dairy farm, just so with the 
production of honey. If we are comb 
honey specialists we need a _ small 
percentage of our colonies say from 
5 to 10%, according to circumstances, 
to produce the necessary feeding ma- 
terial, and if extracted honey is our 
main force, a like number of colonies 
must be set aside to transform the 
unripe extracted honey, which will 
accumulate by my method, into comb 
honey. This seems at present the 
most advantageous use for this pro- 
duct. 


The third principle, which my ob- 
servations have brought out, is this: 
When the production of extracted 
honey is our choice, we must see to 
it that all colonies have empty combs 
in at least one super at all times dur- 
ing a honey flow. I firmly believe, 
that a prime, merchantable quality of 
this article can be produced only by 
being ripened and capped on the 
hive, even if it is done at the expense 
of a heavier yield. A few empty 
combs when bees are capping will 
partially make up this loss. It gives 
them a continual chance for storing. 
I am inclined to believe, that a much 
greater quantity of extracted honey 
can be taken from a colony by the 
same method as outlined for the pro- 
duction of comb honey than by the 
usual management. Instead of over 500 
lbs., which my best colony, spring 
count, has produced this last season, 
1000 lbs. may be reached. This is 
one of the points I intend to settle 
the coming season. 


The fourth principle, and probably 
the one that brings me in antagonism 
with many beekeeping friends is the 
most essential. No bee yard, whether 
home or out-yard, can be left two, 
three or more weeks at a time to 
shift for itself and yield a paying 
crop. The bee keeper must be with 
his bees at least once every three or 
four days, oftener is better. My meth- 
od, which may be termed “intense 
Management,” makes this obligatory. 
It may seem like spending a great 
deal of time with our bees and there- 
fore objectionable. When I explained 
my management to a beekeeping friend 
he said: “I consider so much ‘fuss- 
ing’ with bees unnecessary.” Well, 
it is unnecessary if we are satisfied 
with the usual 40 or 50 lbs. But if we 
wish to double and treble our yield, we 
have to put forth the effort; the let- 
alone-plan will not do it. At the 
same time, this same beekeeper will 
spend precious time travelling the 
highway back and forth, day after 
day, carting bees, hives and material 
of all kinds from one place to an- 
other, all hard, unpleasant work, that 
does not increase the yield of his 





bees one single ounce, while a litile 
better management of fewer bees 
would greatly increase his returns. 

Another beekeeper says: “With the 
performing of certain operations the 
work of that ward is done for fifteen 
days’.’ A. great mistake! That bee- 
keeper does not get one-half the reve- 
nue from his yard, that a little closer 
attention would secure. 

In the foregoing I have simply out- 
lined the skeleton of my method. A 
detailed rehearsal of management 
would occupy too much space for this 
article. It will be given later. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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An Unknown Power 
BY A, F. BONNEY. 


N A RECENT number of the “ Out- 
i look,” ex-President Roosevelt gives 
an account of his visit to the Hopi 
Indians in Tusayan, and includes a de- 
scription of the Snake Dance, in which 
he makes some remarkable guesses. 
First, that the venom of the Crotalus 
of Arizona is not as deadly as that of 
the rattlers of the South, that the In- 
dians dope the snakes, or have a power 
over them similar to that “some men 
have over bees.” He asserts he knew 
a man who had this power over rattle- 
snakes, and could handle them with 
impunity, which was an odd claim for 
aman of Mr. Roosevelt’s mental cali- 
ber, for no man alive ever had any 
“power” over the cold-blooded ani- 
mals other than that attained by “tam- 
ing” them. 

I have in my short time on earth 
known three of these “Snake Charm- 
ers,” and all of them were bitten re- 
peatedly, and one died. These reptiles 
were so stupid they did not know one 
person from another, and I handled 
some of them as freely as did the 
owner, but not long at atime. 

As to an unknown power possessed 
by some men over bees, I think the 
statement will make all beekeepers 
grin. I did, while I have much respect 
for Mr. Roosevelt and his attainments. 

I, 15 years ago, spent a good deal of 
time in Tusayan, the home of the Pu- 
eblo Builders, as we call them, the 
remnant of a civilization older,I firmly 
believe, than ancient Egypt, or older 
than the Garden of Eden. From the 
evidence to be found on every side I 
believe our great southwest was in- 
habited as early as was any part of 
Eurasia. In the lava on the mountain 
side are the remains of a house. This 
flow of melted rock was cold untold 
ages ago. The Cliff Dwellings were 
deserted when Coronado with his sol- 
diers went north seeking the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, as was the Casa 
Granda, a communal house so old that 
even the present inhabitants of the 
country have no tradition of its build- 
ers. I have seen the Snake Dance 
twice, and both times saw Indians 
struck by rattlers, and the men did not 
quit the dance, yet, believe me if you 
can, an hour later there was hardly a 
mark to show where the fangs went 
into the flesh. 

A reason forit? There must bea 
cause for all things. Having never 
seen the Indians catching the snakes, 
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while Ido know the reptiles, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the snakes 
are tired out by teasing, their poison 
sacs utterly exhausted, so that when 
they do make the rare blow there is 
little or no venom back of it. The 
venom of the Crotalus family is so 
deadly that there is no such a thing as 
making a man immune, as I believe 
he can be rendered immune to the 
poison of the bee. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 

{in the article which friend Bonney 
criticizes, ex-President Roosevelt says 
exactly: “I believe that one element 
in the matter is that the snake priests 
either naturally possess or develop the 
same calm power over these serpents 
that certain men have over bees; the 
latter power, the existence of which is 
so well known, has never received the 
attention and study it deserves.” 


That many men can handle bees with 
almost certain impunity is a fact. I 
never belonged to that class. I have 
been in the apiary with men who 
would stand their ground when I was 
compelled to withdraw. I have seen 
men open hives of cross bees and the 
neighbors 4 or 5 rods away would 
have to retreat, while the operator 
himself did the manipulating to the 
end. That he was stung occasionally 
I know, but that he could do many 
things with bees which I could not do 
with impunity is also true. A man 
may be trained, or as Roosevelt says, 
“develop calm power over bees,” yet 
there is something in some men which 
makes them succeed better in this than 
others. 


An old gentleman in our vicinity, 
Uncle John Wright, long ago deceased, 
used to amuse the young people by in- 
viting dozens of them to his home in 
long winter evenings and practicing 
“magnetism,” or what the French call 
“suggestion” upon them. I did not 
believe in this queer power until he 
told me that he was sure I could do the 
same thing myself. I tried and suc- 
ceeded. I have since found that it is 
“hypnotism,” that hypnotism is a 
branchof psychology. There is not so 
much init as some people would have 
us believe. Very certainly there is not 
so muchin hypnotic power over bees, 
as some persons imagine, However 
this same Uncle John Wright told me 
that it was practical to hypnotize the 
bees, that if after opening a hive, with- 
out smoke, but carefully, I should 
boldly lay hands over them, as they 
appeared at the top of the combs, I 
would see them retreat and finally be- 
come submissive. I tried it but failed 
ignominiously. But an apiarist who 
was at the time working for me in the 
apiary, and who was noted for his re- 


markably slow ways, tried it after I did 
and succeeded. 

We gave notice of it in paragraph 
385 of our latest edition of the Lang- 
stroth-Dadant book. I have since oc- 
casionally succeeded in causing the 
bees to retreat before a “laying of 
hands,” but I would not urge any one 
to depend upon it. Bees once aroused 
become very vindictive. I believe that 
the beekeeper in such cases should do 
what the Indians are reported to do, 
by Mr. Roosevelt, in this remarkable 
article, try to soothe them as the In- 
dians try to soothe the snakes. But 
the procedure is very different in the 
one case from what it must be in the 
other. 

I have seen it stated, years ago, that 
the poison of the bee, if it existed in as 
large quantities as the poison of the 
rattle-snake, would be more deadly 
than the latter. I do not remember 
the authority, but it was stated that the 
poison of the snake could be taken 
with impunity within the digestive or- 
gans while that of the bee could not. 
This is a matter for doctors and scien- 
tists to pass upon. But if inoculation 
has achieved such prodigies, in the 
prevention of small-pox, or chicken 
cholera, of hydrophobia, etc., why 
could it not have effect in the case of 
rattle-snakes ? We know positively that 
we become almost immune to the bee- 
poison. I, myself, cease swelling after 
a few days of beekeeping.—Ep1ror. ] 
> 


Beekeepers | Have Known— 
‘Edward G. Brown” 


BY FRANK C, 





PELLETT. 


D BROWN came into intimate con- 
J tact with the bees early in life; 
for when he was 2 years of age he 
went out and sat on a hive and began 
drumming with his heels. A _ short 
time later he was picked up by a 
kindly disposed neighbor woman who 
took him to the house, picked out the 
barbs and rubbed him down to some- 
thing near his normal size. The mis- 
chief was done, however, for the formic 
acid was in his blood, and he was 
started on his life work. 

The senior Brown was a pioneer 
beekeeper, and one of the first to take 
up the business on an extensive scale 
in this section. When Ed’s mother 
came home as a bride she found a few 
colonies of bees in box-hives. When 
toward winter, her husband following 
the custom of the time, brimstoned the 
heaviest colonies over a pit, she pro- 
tested that there must be a better way; 
that the surplus honey should be 
secured without killing the bees. Mr. 
Brown contended that it was as neces- 
sary to kill the bees to get the honey 
as to kill an animal to get the meat. 

She was not satisfied, and soon after 
was attracted by an advertisement of a 
little journal devoted to bees. That 


same winter she became a disciple of 
A. I. Root, and purchased a few sim- 
plicity hives. The following season 
the Browns secured a phenomenal 
honey crop and increased their colo- 
nies proportionately. At this time the 
family were engaged in the dairy busi- 
ness near the present home of the 
younger Brown, and had considerable 
capital invested in a cheese factory. 
This was before the days of fenced 
pastures, and everybody’s cattle ran at 
large. About this time the dairy busi- 
ness was ruined by low prices and an 
epidemic amoung the cattle of the 





EDWARD G. BROWN. 


neighborhood. The elder Brown turned 
his attention seriously to his bees, and 
from that time until his death was an 
extensive honey producer. 


At the age of 16 the subject of our 
sketch left high school and took imme- 
diate charge of the apiaries belonging 
to his father. He increased the num- 
ber of colonies from about 300 to 500, 
and produced honey by the carloads, 
some seasons getting in the neighbor- 
hood or 20 or more tons. He has kept 
bees constantly since that time. 


While still one of the youngest among 
them, he is one of about ahalf dozen 
of the biggest honey producers of 
Iowa. Asidefrom his business as a 
honey producer, he is associated with . 
others in a large honey-marketing 
business in Sioux City, handling not 
only the product of the apiaries of the 
persons interested in the business, but 
doing a large jobbing business as well. 


Mr. Brown’s home and family life 
seem to be ideal. Besides Mrs. Brown 
there are the two boys growing up to 
be beekeepers. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


iP: 


The Bees’ Product.—The following is 
from the April Gas Review: “ The bees 
are the greatest workers in the world. 
In this country alone, during the past 
year, three hundred billion bees pro- 
duced enough honey to fill a train of 
cars long enough to reach from New 
York to Buffalo.” 
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Send Questions either to t 
R. 


Dr. MILLERS && ANSWERS- 





he office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. J 


He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Best Metnod of Increase 


As Iam only 25 miles from you, please rec” 
ommend the best method of tzcrease and still 
get acrop of honey for our locality, Have 
your “Forty Years Among the Bees.” 

ILLINOIs. 

ANSWER,—There are so many different 
circumstances and conditions that it is not 
easy tosay what one system is best. What 
is best one time may not be best another. In 
the book you mentionthe matter of increase 
is discussed as fully, at least, as in any book 
Iknow of. After a careful study of what 
you find there, you will be able to decide for 
yourself better than I could decide for you. 
If, however. I were obliged to confine myself 
to any one plan, with the idea of interfering 
little with the honey crop, I think it would 
be the nucleus plan. With that you can 
make much or little increase, and you need 
not draw from one colony enough to hinder 
it from doing fair work in supers. But if by 
“still get a crop of honey” you mean to get 
as muchas if you got no increase, I don’t be- 
lieve you can make it in your location. That 
only happens where there is an important 
fall flow. 


Large Hives in Winter 


Some beekeepers advocate taking out 
the two outside frames in an 8-frame hive 
and putting in their place chaff-filled dum- 
mies for wintering. Now that leaves only 
six frames in the hive for the colony to win- 
ter on. You advocate a very much larger 
hive, and some go so far as to advocate a 1I7- 
frame hive. What do you do with all the 
large space in your hive inthe winter; or, 
in other words, what would you do with it if 
you wintered your bees on the summer 
stands ? 

2. How can I manage with my o9-frame 
hives and give them plenty of stores for 
winter and spring and yet have room for 
two chaff dummies at the outside? ; 

3. Would you use these dummies or wouid 
you use two frames of sealed honey in their 
stead ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. We rarely reduce our hive 
n the winter. However, with our large 
hives, dummies may be put on each side of 
the frames leaving an ample supply. 

2and 3. With hives of the size you men- 
tion, we would put the sheltering dummies 
onthe outside. In other words, we would 
leaveinthe hive all their frames, if filled 
with honey, and we would place windbreaks 
or packing of some kind on thecold sides, 
leaving the front or south side exposed. 
This method which has giyen us satisfaction 
may not be suitable for damp countries or 
for countries much farther north. Each 
climate requires methods adapted to it. 


Bee-Escapes—Best Bees—Splints, Etc. 


1.I run my bees for extracted honey. 
How can I free the supers of bees without 
having to brush every comb? Idonotcare 
to use the Porter bee-escape board if there 
is any other way. 

2. In making a few special crosses can I 
not take a colony with special drones, also 
the nuclei with virgin queens late in the 
evening and put them ina dark cellar, keep- 
ing them there until all drones have stopped 
flying on the following day, and then bring 
my colony of special drones and nuclei out 
for a flight, repeating this several times if 
necessary ? Will this plan work? 


3. What plan do you use in rearing queens 
at the present ? 

4. What race of bees will gather the most 
honey regardless of faults ? 

5. Can I put frames with full sheets of 
foundation between two combsand get good 
worker combs that are not stretched too 
much at the top; I mean without wiring? 

6. Is there any danger of getting too much 
water in the heney when uncapping knives 
are kept in boiling water, using first one 
knife and then another ? 


7. Do you know of any two beekeepers 
who think exactly the same about any one 
subject concerning bees? 

8. Would you consider a_ location where 
bees start to swarming the last of April and 
continue until about the middle of Julya 
bad location? VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERS.—I. You could use some other 
escape, as the Miller tent-escape. It con- 
sists of arobber-cloth with a cone of wire- 
cloth centrally located. 

2 Yes, this plan has been in use for a good 
many years, yet it is not very generally fol- 
lowed if Iam not mistaken. You should feed 
the bees when you set them out,so as to 
start them to flying. 

3. The same I have used for years, as given 
in “Fifty Years Among the Bees” and in 
previous numbers of this journal. Thecol- 
ony with the best queen is allowed to build 
comb, the queen laying in this virgin comb, 
which is then given to a queenless colony. 

4. Probably none will exceed the Italians, 
although others may do as well, and with 
the right kind of care and selection hybrids 
may do as well as pure stock. 

5s. You may by using foundation splints or 
very heavy foundation. Even then you will 
not always get the best results between two 
drawn-out combs, for too often these combs 
will be bulged into the comb between them. 

6. Practically no danger, 

7. Yes, lots of them. ButIam not surel 
know any two beekeepers that think alike 
on ad/ subjects concerning beekeeping. 

8. It might be bad and it might be good. 





Miscellaneous Questions 


1. I have at present 8 colonies of bees, and 
I dono not know whether they are blacks. 
hybrids, or just what they are, but they 
seem to be rather disinclined to work and 
over anxious to swarm. Last year from 
the 4 orignal colonies I secured 11 swarms. I 
would like to requeen some of them with 
Italian queens and see if this will not make 
them better honey gatherers and more gen- 
tle. I did not get any surplus last year, and 
what little honey was stored in the supers I 
did not remove, as I thought they would 
need that to help tide them over the winter. 
As it has been a rather severe winter for us, 
I think I did right. 

2. About what time should the new queens 
be introduced ? 

3. Would you recommend the 3 or the 5 
banded Italians ? 

4. Do you think any other race of bees 
would be more suited to this part of the 
country than Italians ? 

5. Please give me the method of fixing 
foundation (full sheets) in frames with wires. 
Also starters, say 5 or 6inches deep. 

KANSAS. 

ANSWERS.—I. I am wondering whether you 
had last year one or several good bee-books 
and had become familiar with their con- 
tents. If you had, you hardly would have 
allowed 11 swarms to issue from 4 colonies. 


And the difference in results might have 








paid for anumber of boo ks. 


Ecworvirgg 
a bee journal may be, it is only suppk men- 
tary to the teachings of a text-book. Yoy 


could easily have kept the number of 
swarms down to4inall probability. When 
the prime swarm issues, hive it and set it in 
place of the mother, setting the m ther 
close beside the swarm. A week late set 
the mother 10 feet away or farther. 
all. 

2. The best time was last fall. But since 
you didn’t it is not best to wait until next 
fall. You can do it in fruit bloom. But it 
will probably be better to wait 2, 3, or more 
weeks longer, when the main flow is on. 

3. There are 3-banders better than the 
majority of s5-banders. Also, there are s. 
banders better than the majority of 3-band. 
ders. On the average you are likely safer 
with the 3-banders. 

4. Very doubtful. 

5. To give very full directiens hardly 
comes in the scope of this department, but 
if you don’t happen to find it in a book I may 
say briefly that if you have top-bars with 
kerf and wedge, it will be easy to insert the 
upper edge of the sheet in the kerf, and then 
push in the wedge deep. Then one of the 
ways of fastening the wire in the foundation 
is with the spur wheel, during the work ina 
very warm room,so the foundation will be 
soft, If you have no kerf in top-bar, then 
run melted wax along the joint between the 
foundation and top-bar. 

I don’t want to tell how to put in s-inch 
starters, because I don’t want to use them. 
Noeconomy in it. You will have entirely 
too much dronecomb. “You're going to put 
them in anyhow?” Oh, allright, then. Put 
them in exactly the same as full sheets, 


That's 


Stimulative Feeding 


1, I want to have my bees strong enough at 
the beginning of clover bloom (which begins 
here about June s to 10) to fill two 10-frame 
dovetailed bodies. My bees wili have plenty 
of good sealed white honey. Can I gain any- 
thing by feeding sugar syrup? 


2. If so, what ee of water would 
you recommend to the sugar ? 


WISCONSIN, 

ANSWERS.—1. I believe good honey is bet- 
ter food for bees than sugar syrup. Hence, 
other things being equal, to get them to take 
sugar in place of honey would be a damage. 
There are places where there is such a 
dearth between fruit bloom and honey that 
brood-rearing ceases entiiely, even with 
abundance of honey in thehive. Insucha 
place it pays to feed enough to keep up 
brood-rearing. Even then, it is better to 
feed honey than sugar, or to scratch or un- 
cap the combs of sealed honey. But I don't 
believe you haye that kindof place in your 
partof Wisconsin. If there is abundance 
of honey in the hive, and if there is as much 
brood in the hive as the bees can cover, 
what can you possibly gain by feeding ? 

2. lf the bees should run short of stores 
early in the season, and for lack of good 
honey you should be obliged to feed sugar 
syrup, use equal parts of sugar and water, 
either by weight or measure. 


Foul Brood ?—Probably Starvation 


I have 16 colonies of bees; had 20 last 
spring, but on account of late frost killing 
the early flowers, they did not begin rearing 
brood until very late in the spring, and the 
honey flow was almost a complete failure. 
In August something went wrong with the 
brood in nearly all of my colonies; probabl\ 
it was foul brood, The brood would do fine 
and seem to be getting along all right until! 
just a few days before hatching when the 
bees would begin carrying it out. Almost al! 
of the brood would still be alive when ca: 
ried out. [t could not haye been American 
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foul brood, as there was no odor, and the 
cellcaps did not turn dark and sink asin 
European foul brood; and it could not have 
been for want of room, asthe hives were not 
near full of brood and honey, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—It looks like a pretty plain case 
of starvation. You say there was plenty of 
room, the hives were “not near full of 
brood and honey,” and my guess is that they 
ran out of honey altogether, and the bees 
dragged out of the hives the white skins of 
the larvez after sucking out the juices. You 
say the most of the brood wou'd be alive 
when dragged out. There would hardly be 
any young workers that would show signs 
of life. for the bees would suck out the 
juices before they were old enough for that; 
but they would tear open the drone-cells 
and drag out young drones that could crawl. 


Snow—Swarming—Cellar Feeding 


1. Is it necessary to keep snow and ice 
swept away from the entrance of hive ? 

2. Is ita good plan to have the queens’ 
wings clipped to prevent loss of swarms ? 

3. What time do bees generally swarm ? 

1. What can one doto stop mice from en- 
tering the hives in the winter time ? 

5. What time can bees be fed that are 
wintered in the cellar ? NEw YORK. 

ANSWERS.—I. As long as it remains dry 
and hard, a little snow at the entrance is 
not likely to do any harm. But if it becomes 
wet and soft, filling the entrance and then 
freezing, it may do harm, so it should be 
cleared away before it has a chance to 
freeze. Not that there is special harm from 
the freezing, only that it allows the entrance 
to remain closed. 

2. Yes, excellent. 

3. In your vicinity the most of the swarm- 
ing is likely to occur in June. 

3, A good way is to close the entrance 
with wirecloth having three meshes tothe 
inch, That allows the bees free passage 
but bars the mice. 

5. Any time rather than have them swarm; 
but the feeding should all be done before 
puttingin cellar. 


Uniting—Shake Swarming—Bee Trees 


I, Inthe American Bee Journal for Feb- 
ruary, ON page 62, you state in your answer 
to” Maine,” that a safe way to unite two 
colonies is to place one on top of theother 
with paper between them, Can I do this 
without killing one of the queens ? 

2. If there is a queen in each colony, do 
they live together? 

3; What is meant by a shake swarm? | 

1. My bees are coming in from the fields 
with their legs loaded with pollen, and there 
isnothingin bloom here but red elm anda 
few little wild flowers. Do you think they 
will work on red elm? 

5. [have a bee tree near my_house con- 
taining a large swarm of pure Italian bees 
that got away from me last May; the tree is 
ofno value. How should I proceed to save 
the bees and when should I cut the tree? 

6. When is the proper time to sow white 
and sweet clover seed ? OKLAHOMA. 

ANsWERs.—1. Yes, if you have no choice 
as to queens you can leave it to the bees to 
Settle the matter. 

2. No; one or other of the queens will 
be killed. 

3. When the bees are shaken or brushed 
from their combs, and all the combs, or all 
but one of them, are taken away, that is 
called shaking a swarm, and the bees left in 
the hive are called ashaken swarm. 

4. |think bees work on any of the elms. 
r'hey may also be working on something else 
that you know nothing about. Bees can beat 
us humans a long way at finding nectar or 
pollen. 

5. [f the tree stands out, away from other 
trees, you will cut it down same as any tree, 
and take your chance of the combs bein” 


mashed to pieces. If other trees are near, 
perhaps you can fell it against one of them 
in such a way as to break the fall. Or, pos- 
sibly you can by means of ropes attached to 
other trees soften the fall. Then you can 
saw or chop off the tree above and below 
where the bees are, and take the log-hive 
home, or you can split open the tree and cut 
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out the combs and fasten them in the 
frames of a proper hive. ‘The best time to 
operate was last fall as soon as the bees 
stopped storing. Asit is too late for that 
now, wait for warm weather in the spring 
when bees fly freely. 

6. When farmers in your vicinity sow red 
clover, alsike, or alfalfa. 
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Report from Tennessee 


Bees are wintering nicely sofar. I have 
28 colonies. Last year we hada dry season 
and pasture was short until sourwood came 
in bloom. My crop of honey was light. about 
40 pounds to the colony, I use 8-frame hives. 

Athens, Tenn. J. W CARTER. 





Hauling Bees With Entrances Open 


I have about 100 colonies of bees, but as I 
am afraid to risk more than 20 or 25 colonies 
in one place for fear of overstocking the 
range, I have a considerable amount of haul- 
ing to do in locating out-apiaries in the 
spring and bringing the beesin to winter. 
Almost all men advocate the idea of stop- 
ping the bees’ entrances so they cannot get 
out. Ihave been hauling bees for 8 years, 
and I never stop the entrances up, andl 
always haul in the day time if I am not 
crowded with some other work. 

I generally load my bees at night or after 
a shower of rain, in order not to lose the 
field bees, but in both instances I smoke the 
bees good before Istart out on my journey, 
andI never havehad anytrouble. If 1 make 
a stop it is necessary to smoke the bees be- 
fore starting again. Of course you can't 
stop very long or your bees will come out 
and go to work. ; 

{ bought 6 colonies in box-hives from a 
man who lives about 18 miles away, and 
when I went after them they were at work 
on the elm buds, so I smoked them, loaded 
them, and got home safely, though [ had lost 
the top from two of the hiyes. 1 don’t think 
that I ever saw a quieter bunch of bees. 

Wingate, Tex. L. L. ALLEN. 





Giving Bees Water 


I have received so much help from read- 
ing good articles contributed by many bee- 
keepers that I wish to offer what I canin 
return. A i 

We lose many bees by drowning while 
they take water from ponds and water 


tanks, and the drier and hotter the weather 
the more water the bees must have. In 
times of drouth they become a nuisance 
around the stock tanks. Most water tanks 
are now made of steel and with vertical 
sides, making a death trap for the bees by 
drowning. We dislike to see so many of 
them drown, or to have them bother our 
neighbors. I finally hit on the following 
watering device: 

{took an oak barrel and sawed it in two 
im the center. The half barrel made my 
watering device. I tacked burlap sacking 
materia! all over the tub, allowing it to hang 
inside loosely,so when the tub was empty 
the burlap covering hung almost to the bot- 
tom of the tub, Just before 1 finished tack- 
ingon the covering,I put a sealed Mason 
jar inside the tub and under the burlap for 
a float to keep the burlap on the surface of 
the water. 

The bees began to use water from the tub 
at once, and ceased to bother our stock 
tank. They liked this watering device so 
well that it was just likea swarm at all 
times. They took away probabiy 20 gallons 
every day during the hot dry summer. The 
tub was located about 100 yards from an api- 
ary of 225 colonies, Nota bee was drowned 
at this tub, and they also quit bothering my 
neighbors’ water tanks. H.C. GADBERRY. 

Miami, Mo. 


Trying Hand’s Method 


I made upa couple of hives according to 
Mr. Hand's latest, and put them to work in 
the hope that they will solve my wintering 
problemin this province. A local bee-man 
told mea few days ago that 20 years agoa 
Scotsman called Robertson, now long dead, 
worked out the same scheme for Victoria, 
and swore by it. I will report how it be- 
haves with me. F. DuNDAS TODD. 

Victoria, B, C., Feb. 2s. 








Note from British Columbia 


limagineI see some of the veteran bees 
men smiling at the rapid increase a begin- 

















SNOW-BOUND APIARY OF H. C. GADBERRY, AT MIAMI, Mo. 
oney-house in the back-ground. 
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ner can make up here in this part of Can- 
ada, as given in my communication on page 
389 of the American Bee Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1013. Instead of “increased from one to 
one hundred and five in twoyears,” it should 
read ‘increased from one to one hundred 
and five in two years and féwo months,”’ which 
practically means three seasons. 

| have gotten over the increase fever, and 
last season |employed a practical apiarist 
to run my bees for honey, as I had had prac- 
tically no experience in honey producing, 
and thought | could learn something. I did, 
but | did not getas much honey as [ antici- 
fates, owing principally to weather condi- 
ions. 

thave been working for a cross between 
the Italian and Carniolans, which, 1 think 
for this Climate, are just right. I have had 
some beautiful golden Italians, which would 
come out fairly strong in the spring, but 
would dwindle along all spring and do prac- 
tically nothing all season; on the other hand 
my pure Carniolans kept me busy either 
dividing or hiving swarms. 

In crossing, | supplied about to Italian 
queens to one Carniolan, which proportion 
1 found necessary to keep an equal division 
of blood. ‘hose crosses produced comb 
honey last season, which was beautiful, 
being well filled and the cappings snow 
white. My assistant, an Englishman who 
has several medals won for comb-honey 
production in his home land, said some of 
this comb would be hard to beat anywhere, 
The bees are fairly gentle, and if they are 
in any kind of fair shape inthe spring, the 
apiarist need have no fears of spring dwind- 
ling. D. E. MCDONALD. 

Rutland, B. C., Feb. 16. 





Prospects Favorable in Washington 


We have had a very mild winter. Atno 
time has the ground been frozen deeper than 
about one inch. ‘There has been very little 
sunshine during the past three months, and 
an anusual amount of precipitation, some of 
itin the form of snow, but the greater part 
rain. While the weather has been mild, 
still there have been few days with sufficient 
sunshine and warmth tocoax the bees out, 
and at this date, March 2, they are in appar- 
ently fine shape, with the greater part of 
their winter stores untouched and ready 
to be transformed into countless workers 
for the coming harvest. Practically all bees 
here inthe Yakima Vailey are on the same 
stand summer and winter, and usually with- 
out added protection for the winter months. 
They will consume from 15 to 20 pounds 
more honey than the colony in a cel- 
lar in Illinois or Iowa. Our greatest 
winter trouble, as it appears to me, is too 
many summer days in the winter months, 
days when the bees will convert a lot of 
good honey into unprofitable and _ mis- 
directed energy, such as scrapping with 
their neighbor or hangingaround the grocer- 
man’s back door. 

The past winter has had very few sum- 
mer days, and all of the beekeepers that I 
have talked with report their bees in splen- 
did shape. 

While it is too early to count the chickens, 
yet we are encouraged when we know that 
the old hen is sitting on fertile eggs. 

A. E. BURDICK. 

Sunnyside, Wash., March 2. 





Loss of 4 Out of 208 Colonies 


Bees have wintered nicely here, only lost 
4 out of 208 colonies wintered on the summer 
stands. The weather is warm, and the bees 
are pretty busy now. Isaw some carrying 
in pollen yesterday, but do not know where 
they gotit. We have had plenty of rain, so 
we lowk for a good crop again this year. 

Delta, Colo. GEo. F. LESTER. 





To Missouri Beekeepers 


| accepted an invitation from Dr. L. Hase- 
man, the entomologist at our Experiment 
Station, to come over during farmers’ week 
to have a bee-meeting there. I found there 
my old friend, E. J. Baxter, of Nauvoo, IIl., 
whom | was pleased to meet again. The ap- 
pointed meeting came off with a very good 
audience, and Dr. Haseman gave a splendid 
talk on bees and their different races, and 
the various kinds of appliances used; after 
which the writer also had a lengthy talk, 
and friend Baxter madea most interesting 
and profitable speech: The beekeepers in 
the audience asked questions and showed 
that they were interested. 

Dr, Haseman has taken up bee-culturea 


the station, to teach the pupils who are in- 
terested. He had some ten members in his 
class last season, and expects perhaps 
to double that number this time. This 
work is taken up towards spring. They 
have a few bees at the station, for demon- 
stration only. Our State association is in- 
terested in this work, and we want to give 
it all the encouragement possible, as we 
hope it may be of muchhelp in time, more 
especially tothe young generation, as they 
enter life’s duties. We may have some great 
beekeepers coming from this work. We 
hope so. 

The committee appointed to investigate 
the matter of incorporation for our State 
Beekeepers’ Association are at work with 
their duties, and the secretary, Mr. Diemer, 
writes me that he hopes to succeed, but we 
must have more help than we now have: 
otherwise it would put considerable bur- 
den on a few, for it takes some expense to 
incorporate, 

A great numberof beekeepers of the State 
will see this. Now won't you send your 
membership fee right away to the writer, 
or, better still, to the secretary, Mr. J. F. 
Diemer, of Liberty, Mo.? It is only $1.00, 
and you owe it to yourself, as well as to the 
bee-industry of the State, to help the cause. 
Our State has a splendid record as a honey- 


producing State, but we do not have the 
membership we should have in our associa. 
tion. We hope to get a better appropristion 
to do inspection work, to eradicate foul. 
brood which is gaining fast in the State, as 
we have not had enough inspectors in the 
field. Then we hope to get enough appro- 
priation to publish our reports and give 
much valuable knowledge and information 
on beekeeping. Many other _ States are 
doing this, and Missouri should not be left 
behind. 

It depends largely upon you, dear reader: 
do not let others bear the burden and take 
no part in it yourself. If many do their 
duty it will not be a burden on any one 
May we not hope you will do your part. 

J. W. Rouse, 

Pres. Missouri State Beekeepers’ Association. 


An Entrance Stopper 


Here is the kind of an entrance stopper [ 
use: Rip offa piece of pine board '% inch 
thick and 14% inches long. Cut a piece of 
wire-cloth 6x14% inches and bend it V shape, 
Puta strip of wood %x%x14% between the 
two edges and tack both sides. When the 
entrance is closed with this stopper the 
bees can get plenty of air. 


Elizabeth, III. HENRY PRICE. 














HENRY PRICE’S ENTRANCE CLOSER. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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QUEENS, improved Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. . Un- 
tested Queens, 7sceach:; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, §1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arriyal and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden beesequal toany. 
Wn. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New (5°<¢ vy. 





GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
2Atf Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





WANTED—To sell untested queens from 
my Superior Strain of Clover Italians in 
quantities, I. F. Miller, Brooksville, Pa. 











1014 QUEENS—Moore's strain of leather 
colored Italians. In Aprilat 75c. Bees by 
the pound and Tested queens. Write us 
for prices on nuclei. Address, 

Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—Bees by |b, Descriptive 
List free. Apiaries under State inspection. 
Leaflets, ‘‘ How to Introduce Queens,” Isc. 
““ How to Increase,” 15c; both, 25c. 2Alt 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





QUEENS—10 percent discount for orders 
received before Mayt, to be filled in May 
and June. Tested, $1.00; untested. 75¢. 
Dead ones replaced free. 2Aot 

S. Click, Rt. 2. Box 16, Mt. Jackson, Va 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





CALIFORNIA'S Golden and 3-banded equal 
the best. Try them March. No. culls. 
Tested, $1.25 to $2.50. Select mated, one, 75¢; 
12, $8.00; 50, $32; 100, $60. 

W.A. Barstow & Co,, San Jose, Calif. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, 5-banded, forsale. Ready 
Aprilis. Untested queens, 75c each, or $7.25 
per dozen. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

WwW . falley, Queen Breeder, 
3Atf Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





QUEENS bred from Moore's and Doolittle’s 
best Italian stock. Untested, 60c each; $6.60 
per dozen; $s0 per 100. Tested, 0c each; 
$10.20 per dozen; $80 per 100. Delivery guar: 
anteed. Book orders now. Nuclei any 
quantity; 2-frame, $1.50; 3-frame, $2.00. Ad 
price of above queen wanted. 

Spencer Apiaries Co,, Nordhoff, Calif 
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I) ALIAN Queens after Mayr. Virgins, 25c. 
Mated, soc. Please book orders 3 weeks 
eal John Robbins, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


_ 


RveAby after April 20. Good Italian Queens, 
Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. G. W. Moon, 

1904 Adams St , Little Rock, Ark. 








ITALIAN Bees in 1o-fr. dov. hives. deena s 
strain, good condition, warranted free 
from disease, $6.50 per colony. 

N. P. Anderson, Eden Prairie, Minn. 








a RE Golden Queens. the best that twelve 
years can produce. Untested. $1.50 each, 
Select tested, $3.00 each Breeders, $5.00 to 
$50. Send for booklet 7 ‘Bees and Dis- 
eases o. M. Steele, 

,0 South goth St., P hiladelphia Penna 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf §. B. wachunndon Barnetts, Va. 


STRONG colonies of | ‘Italian bees with 
tested Italian queen in complete new hive, 
$10. Nucleus colony, $4.00. Tested Italian 
queen, $1.50. Write for prices on quent?’ 
Lh Stringham, 105 Park Pl., New York, N. Y. 


Apiaries: Glen Cove, L. I. 











QuEENS ready in May. J. E. Hand strain 
of three-banded Italians. Bred for gentle- 
ness, honey gathering, wintering, and long 
life. Write for price-list and free booklet, 
“How to Transfer.” Get honey and increase. 

4A1t M. Gingerich, Arthur, III. 





THE BANKSTON Bees and Queens are as 
good as the best. Golden, Three-band and 
Carniolan. Tested, $1.00 each: untested, 
75c. Queens ready to ship April 15. Bees, 
per pound, $1.50. Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 
Write us for prices on large lots of queens. 
Try us and be pleased. 

Bankston & Lyon, Box 141, Buffalo, Tex. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 or more, 
yc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





WE requeen our bees every year with best 
Italian stock to prevent swarming. We offer 
the one-year old queens removed from these 
hives at soc each; $5.40 per doz.; $40 per 100. 
Delivery guaranteed. Book orders now. 
Nuclei any quantity; 2-frame, $1.50; 3-frame, 
$2.00. Add price of above yueens wanted. 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 


DuNn’s Golden Italian queens, bred 
strictly for business that produce a strong 
race of honey gatherers. Marchr to Oct. 15 
One, mated, 75c: 6. $4.25; 12, $8.25; 50. $32. 50; 
100, $60. L, J. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

2Act Box 337G,R. R. 6, San Jose, Calif. 








PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 

the qualities you want. They are great 

honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. 

Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10 C. W. helps & Son, 
3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. 





For SALE—Moore strain and Golden Ital- 
ian queens. Untested. $1 00; 6, $5,00; 12, $9.00. 
Carniolan, Banat and Caucasian queens; Se- 
lect Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12. $10. Tested. 
any kind, $1.50; 6, $8.00. Choice Breeders, 
$3.00 to $5.00. Circular free. 

WwW Rails. Orange, California. 





CaL IFORNIA ITALIAN QUEENS — 3-banded 
and Goldens by return mail after March 15 
Select untested, one, 75c; 12, $8.0c. Test- 
ed, $1.00; breeder, $3.00. Bees by the pound, 
a specialty, ready Aprilz. 1 Ib., $1.35; 21b: 
$2.50, Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. 

- Wing, 155 Schieler Ave., San Jose, Calif, 





l'\!REE-BANDED and Golden Italian queens. 
Ready Marchi. They have been bred for 
three points, prolificness, gentleness and 
Oley: gathering qualities. Prices, Select 
Jntested, 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12. $8.25; 50, $32.50; 
$60. Tested, $1.50: Select Tested, $2.00. 
‘Garden City Apiary Co., 
R. R, 3, Box 86, San Jose, Calif. 





QuUIRIN's Famous improved Italian queens 
are northern bred and extremely hardy; over 
20 years a breeder. Colonies, Nuclei and 
bees by the pound. 4 for Circular, it will 
interest you. G. Quirin, 

The Queen mR. *.., Bellevue, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—3-banded Italian queens, nuclei 
and bees by the pound. Being large honey- 
Producers, we breed hustlers. Untested 
queens, each, 75c; tested, $1.25. Without 
queens. I pound of bees, $1. 25; 2-frame nu- 
clei, $2.50. Write for a complete price list. 

2Atf Brown & Berry, Hayneville, Ala. 





FAMOUS North Carolina Bred Italian 
Queens for sale (red clover 3-banders). Hon- 
ey-gatherers good as the best. Strictly 
reared from Geo. B. Howe's best breeders; 
mated with Root’s, Moore's, Davis’ Select 
Drones; bees that get the honey. Free from 
disease. Untested, one, 75c: per doz., $7.50. 
Select untested, one, $1.00; per doz., $0.00. 
Tested, one, $1.25. Select tested, $1. so. Ex- 
tra select tested, $2.00 Breeders, $3.co and 
$5.00. H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 





THREE-BANDED Italian Queens. Before 


July rst, untested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, one, $1.25; 6, $6.25; 12. $11. 
After July rst, untested, one, 75c: 6, $4.00; 
12. $700, Select untested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00. 
I2. $8.50. One-frame nuclei, 75c: 2-frame, 
$150; 3-frame, $2.25. To each nucleus add 


price of Queen. Our Queens are reared 
ina locality wherethere has never been 
disease, and reared from strong vigorous 
colonies. The apiary is under most com- 
petent supervision. Safearrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Horner Queen & Bee Co., Ltd.. 
Youngsville, Pa. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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“NULL’s FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. . A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago. Ill. 





FOR — No. 1 whitecomb, $3.00 per case 
fancy, $3 25; 24 Danz. sec. to case. and 6 case; 
to carrier. Wiley A. Latshaw, Carlisle, Ind. 





FoR SALE— 400 lbs. good Buckwheat Honey 
ins-!b, pails; well ripened. Will take $30 ind 
the lot to clean up for the season. 

M. C, Silsbee, R. D. 3, Cohocton, N, Y. 





ComB HONEY wanted all the time; also 
cheese, potatoes, onions, cabbages, beans 
and fruits. W. W. Marmaduke, 

Washington, Ind. 





FoR SALE—Choice extracted honey, thick, 
well ripened, delicious flavor. 
pound in new 60-lb. cans. 

2Atf J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky, 





DEALERS and producers who buy honey 
kindly ask for a late number of the Review, 
giving a list of members having honey for 
sale. Many carloadsare listed in each num- 
ber. Address, 

The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 


$1000 (one thousand). I will pay the above 
amount in cash for one pound of honey that 
is equal to my Red Ripe (Harnessed Sun- 
beams) Honey in digestibility, nutrient, 
value or flavor. Samples and prices free 
C. W. Dayton, Owensmouth, Calif. 








EXTRACTED HONEY — Best pure Illinois. 
White Clover and blends withSweet Clover. 
Amber Fall and Spanish-needle grades. 
Also fine Western Water-white and Light 
Amber Alfalfa. All packed in 5, 10 and 60 

cans. Some in barrels. Samples and 
prices Free. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





SUPPLIES. 
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For SALE — Root’s goods and Dadant's 
foundation at factory prices. 
Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. Jhite Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville. Tex. 











LEss MONEY—Bee 
supplies and standard-bred Ital 
Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


BETTER HIVES FOR 
keepers’ 
ian bees. 





THE A. I. Root Company's Canadian 
House. Dadant’s Foundation. Poultry, Sup- 
plies, Seeds. Write for catalog. 

The Chas. E. Hopper Co., 
185 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





FOR SALE—New toframe hive bodies in 
flat; made of white pine; corners halved; 
nailed like dovetailed hives: are cheap. 
Write to Maeder, 

Rt. 4, West Bend, Wis. 





REDWOOD hive bodies, 25c each. Improved 
melted beeswax painted) comb foundation. 
E. Lawrence, 


320 Clay St., San Francisco, Calif, 





THE NATIONAL Beekeepers’ Association 
now buy supplies for their members. Send 
us your order, enclosing the same money 
you have to pay others, and we will buy 
them for you on the co-operative plan. If 
not a member we reserve the right to retain 
$1.50 from the profits on your first order to 
pay your membership dues and subscrip- 
tion to the Review one year. Sample copy 
of the Review free. Address. 

National Beskeopers: Ass'n. -Merthater. Dien 


FOR SALE 
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75 COLONIES of bees for sale. Write 
Jay C. Davis, Rt. 2, Marshfield, Wis. 








HAVE MoRE Bees thanI can handle, also 
extrafarm forsale. W. T. Bailey, Suffolk, Va 





DouBLE the honey crop and save half the 
labor, aC. Money back if not satisfied. 
O. N. Baldwin, Baxter Springs, Kan. 





For SALE—35 strong healthy colonies of 
bees in 10-frame hives. Donnell, 
815 So. Kildare Ave., c hicago, Ill 





For SALE—Empty second- hand cans, two 
cans to the case; wood : an new; 25c per case. 
Cc. Weber, 
2146 Central i e., Cinclanath Ohio. 





For SALE-—-15 colonies of bees, all in good 
hives, with Hoffman frames, at §s. oo per col- 
ony. John Herbert, Hampshire, Ill. 





For SALE—so full colonies of pure Italian 
bees at $6.00 each, in 8-fr. dov. hives with 
Hoffman frames. Moorequeens of 1913 rear- 
ing. No disease. F. A. Gray, 

Redwood Falls, Minn. 





For SALE—22 1%-story Danzenbaker hives 
with brood frames and — holders; 
practically as good as new, $1.50 (% of price 
list). 5 1-story, $1.00. Bees were transferred, 
combs ard frames boiled to melt wax. No 
disease. Alfred Mottaz, Utica, II] 





For SALE—240 colonies of bees and every- 
thing for running three apiaries for ex- 
tracted honey. Also 120 acres of landina 
good location where raspberry, clover, bass- 
wood and fall flowers grow. Write for price. 

_S. Frost, Rt. 8, St. Louis, Mich. 





Closing out sale of bees. Have 50 ostonies 
in 8frame hives, queen-excluding honey 
boards, queen and drone traps, Porter bee- 
escapes, Cowan honey extractor, Doolittle 
solar wax extractor, supers, and all thatis 
necessary to complete a profitable apiary. 
If interested, write me. 4A2t 

S. C. Boyle, Bode, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ORIGINAL and unique honey advertising 
post cards (photos). Write Dr. Bonney, 
Buck Grove, lowa, for samples. 





THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW Clubbing List 
The Review and American Bee Journal one 
year $1.50. The Review and Gleanings one 
year, $1.50. All three for one year only $2.00. 
Dealers, or those wanting to buy honey, 
kindly ask for a late number of the Review 
having a list of 100 producers having honey 
for sale. Address. 

The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 























I Gor too pounds of comb honey per col- 
ony; my neighbors got none. I'll tell you 
how for 25C. O. N. Baldwin, Baxter, Kan, 


WANTED 
PUN PUN FUN FES SPRRIRAPRAER AURA IRAUNAENAUNFUNS URS 
WANTED—To buy bees. Give full particu- 
lars and price. __ W.C. Davenport, 
2201 Pioneer Road, Evanston, Ill. 








WANTED-—1Io colonies of, bows in 1o-frame 





Langstroth hives. A. Schmalle, 
“Beimond, Iowa, 
SITUATIONS. 
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WANTED—Young man of seed. hehiee to 
work with bees at once. State wages, age 
and apetnce in first letter. 

M. C. Silsbee, R. D. 3, Cohocton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Comb-honey man _ to help in 
apiaries, consisting of 1200 colonies. Year 
around work for right party. State salary 
and oxpertenes in pret letter. 

A. Gill, Jr., Hagerman, Ind. 


WANTED—Young man, 24, single, good 
character, inexperienced, wishes to learn 
modern beekeeping during the .coming sea- 
son. Kindly send erapeest. 

Geo. Schwarzbach, 
53 Forest St., Montclair, N. J. 
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PURE WHITE and Shee Seared Homer 
Pigeons. Goes breeders and mated pairs. 
. Hopson, Bedford. Iowa. 


SINGLE Coms Brown Leghorns. Cham- 
pions of the West. Over 300 prizes won. 
My quarter of a century record is free. 

3A3t . F. Lang, La Crosse, Wis. 








For SALE— Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eggs for hatching, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 or 
$5.00 per hundred. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

. H. Payne, Hamilton, III. 





S. C. W. ORPINGTON eggs, 15 for $3.00; 30 
for $5.00. Direct from Kellerstron, ancestor 
of Peggy,” the $10,000 hen. Indian Runner 
duck eggs, Ioc onem white and fawn. 

. Miller, Brooksville, Pa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 





“NUTMEG” 


Leather-colored, reared by up-to-date methods. 
Prize winners, red-clover strain. 
By return mail. 









AFTER ce 
& 
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A een d tested 
untested Queens 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


Write for prices by the hundred 


QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 
| Sonate ee ecm 


Not coming, but are here to stay. Best 
bee for any climate. Purest of the pure 


GREY CAUCASIANS 


Bred strictly in the light of Mendel’s Laws 
of Heredity ; no guess, but positive results. 
The pioneer scientific queen-rearing estab- 
lishment of America. We lead, others may 
follow. Every queen guaranteed as to 





purity of mating. 

Special isolated mating station on bald 
open prairie, not a tree within miles—no 
chance for gypsy drones. 


CHAS. W. QUINN 


Beaumont, Texas 


Box 389 - 











Honey Anp & BEESWAX-~ 


CHICAGO, March 18.—The cold weather of 
February helped the sale of honey, espe- 
cially that of comb, so that the market is 
now practically cleaned up on all grades of 
comb honey, a situation which 6odays ago 
was quite unlooked for. Fancy grades are 
selling at from 14@15sc per pound; the off 
grades are also finding a market with very 
little being offered. Prices range from 8@13c 
per pound. Extracted is weak, with the best 
white clover and basswood bringing from 
8@oc per pound, with other white grades 
from 7@8c per pound. The demand for bees- 
wax has been very active, and brings from 
33@3sc_per pound, according to color and 
cleanliness. . A. BURNETT & Co. 


DENVER, Mar. 16.—Our local market is well 
supplied with honey, and our jobbing quo- 
tations are as follows: Strictly No.1 white. 
per case of 24 sections, $2.70; choice, $2.57, 
No. 2, $2.43. Extracted, white, 8@oc; light 
amber, 7@7%c. We are in the market for 
beeswax, and pay 32c per pound in cash, and 
34c in trade delivered here, 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass’N., 

Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


KANSAs City, Mo., Mar. 18.—The supply of 
comb honey is still large, demand light. Sup- 
ply of extracted honey moderate, demand 
fair. We quote as follows; No. 1 white comb, 
24 sections per case, $3.75 to $3.85; No. 2. 
2.50 to $2.60. White extracted, per pound, 
8@8%c; dark and amber, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 
per pound, 25@30c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIs, March 18.— Fancy white 
comb honey is being offered here at 16@17c 
per pound; amber comb at 14@1sc. White 
clover extracted o@1oc in s-gallon cans. 
Much comb is being held here, but at this 
writing there is very little demand. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand. Producers are 
being paid 32c cash for beeswax or 34c in 
trade. WALTER S. POUDER. 

















CINCINNATI, March 18.—The demand for 
honey is somewhat improved from what it 
was 30 days ago. The stocks are heavy. and 
hardly think the prices for next season will 
be as stiff as last season. We continue to 
sell our fancy comb honey in the wholesale 
way at $3.75 a case delivered. Our extracted 
table honey from 7%@t1oc a pound; our am- 
ber extracted honey from 5%@6%c and 7ca 
pound, according to the quality and quan 
tity purchased. For choice bright yellow 
beeswax we are paying 32c a pound deliver- 
ed here, and 34c a pound in trade for sup- 
plies. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


NEw YORK, March 20.—We have nothing 
new toreport. Whilethere isas yet some 
demand for fancy and No.1 white comb 
honey, it does not count for much, and other 
grades which were shipped to us late in the 
season when the demand was pretty well 
over, arepractically unsalable and we have 
several lots in-stock which we would rather 
not have had sent to us at all. If it had been 
shipped early we could have disposed of it, 
but now we have it on our hands and would 
rather not have received it at all. Extracted 
honey is very quiet. There is some demand 
for strictly fancy white clover while other 
grades are neglected. Prices remain about 
the same as in our last quotations. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


BOsTON, March 20.—Fancy and No. 1 white 
comb, 1s@16cper pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in 60-pound cans, 11c per pound. 
Beeswax, 30C. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


Los ANGELES, March18.—The market on 
honey is only nominal. We quote choice 
light amber in carload lots at 6c per pound. 
White alfalfa 6%c, and fancy southern Cali- 
fornia white honey at 8%c per pound. Bees- 
wax, 30@31c f. o. b. Calfornia. 

HAMILTON & MENDRRSON. 





nested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 








OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens ~ 


6.00; 
or $3. 50; 1 for $1.25 


For a number e years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will be of this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, ror2. E L. W. WELLS. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is $1.25, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $3.50, or six for $6.00. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, filinois. 
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1{ Root’s Goods in Michigan 


Our Specialty — The “Root Quality” Bee Supplies to Michigan Beekeepers 























Prompt Service in Shipping. We sell at factory prices. Beeswax Wanted. 
Send for 1914 Catalog showing our Parcel Post Service. 
eel “ . 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Dept. A, Lansing, Mich. 
it 
id = 
II 
~ » » s 2 
: Queens from Caraway’s Prize and Winning Stock 
n- 
. Three-banded Italians ready to mail now! Golden Italians after April 15 
Ww Following are my prices: 
r- —EE — = —_ 
D- i After April 15 | _ After May 10 __ After Junero 
I 6 12 100 I 6 12 100 I 5 12 Io0o 
ig 7” a Se a ee — = — 
‘ Untested. cisskscscses $1.00 —— $10.00 $75.00| $ .90 $4.50 $ 9.00 $70.00 .70 $4.00$ 7.795 — 
‘4 DOM iocion at saanses | 1.25 6.00 12.00 ———| 1.00 5.00 10.00 -—— 
Il 
: Select tested from April 1 to Nov. 1, $2,00 each; Breeders, $5.00 each. 
n Bees by the pound after May 10th, one Ib. for $2.00; 10 lbs. for $18; 100 Ibs 
4 for $170. Add to these prices the price of the queen or queens. Safe arrival 
d guaranteed within 5 days’ journey of Mathis. ; ! 
d My three-banded Italians captured first prize again at Dallas State Fair 
. and the Cotton Palace Fair at Waco. This speaks for itseli—none better. 
For my stock I secured the best stock obtainable, and when you pay more 
than my prices you are paying that much extra. I sell nothing only good queens. 
None better. I positively guarantee my queens to please. No foul brood. 
e References :—Mathis Ist State Bank and the American Bee Journal. 
X- - 
1 B. M. CARAWAY, Mathis, Texas 
n sia a 
e . 
, . Decrease the Cost of Producing Comb Honey 
$- By using the 





Put up your sections in half of the former time. 
elty. Theold style machine is used 
41. 3ee Honey specialists; the new machine is better and cheaper. 

if” Post anywhere in the United States—f3.0o. 
your money back. Write today for illustrated circular to 


Rauchfuss Combined Section Press and Foundation Fastener 


Not an untried nov 
by hundreds of Western Comb 
By Parcel 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association '*4). Mer*t.8*” 











FLAX BOARD 


Flax Board is composed entirely of flax fibre, thoroughly degummed and 
It is a blanket of un- 


pressed into desired thicknesses by heavy machinery. 
bleached linen, It is rat and vermin proof, and will not decay. 


One-half inch thick Flax Board has the efficiency of thirty thicknesses of 
It will keep the in- 
side of your hives cool in hot weather and warm in cold weather, and will not 


building paper. It is the best insulating material known. 
condense moisture anywhere. 


We furnish it cut to any size. Prices and weights as follows: 


roo square feet, % inch thick, weight about 70Ib................... $3.00 
100 7 i — = a = Se? tsi ceendudenanore 4.50 
ONE-HALF INCH THICK TO FIT TOP OF THE HIVE. 

8 frame, weight 1% lbs. each.......... - a fk eee $6.00 
10 = - es lai rs RE PEN II Bt Vie Diente oe ace 7.00 
THREE-FOURTHS INCH THICK TO FIT TOP OF HIVE. 

8 frame, weight 2% lbs., each........ $ .14 per I00..... $ 9.00 
10 6 7 3 - 7 ee 15 iP - e e e 10.00 


Order a sample to be sent by Parcel Post. 
Will ship as third-class freight. 


MINNESOTA BEE SUPPLY C 


100 Nicollet Island 
" Minneapolis, Minn. 
Manufacturers of Standard Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Shipping Cases 











CAUCASIANS 





THE COMING BEE 


Nothing lacking—excel in many 
ways all other races 


1 am the Pioneer in bringing the 


TRUE GREY CAUCASIAN BEE 
To the American Continent 


Prices and explanatory free for a 
postal 
Established In Michigan in 18 78 


A.D. D. WOOD 


Box 61, Lansing, Mich., or 
Box 82, Houston Heights, Tex. 


Will sell Nuclei fro 
P. * Michigan yards only. P 
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NTESTED QUEENS, 7sc each; 7.50 
per dozen. Tested, $1.50. Breeders 
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CAUCASIANS 


Sn Vi 


my 








(choice), $5.00. Nuclei, $1.25 per 
frame; good supply of bees, *% lb, 
Bees (Italians) with untested queen. 
$2.co. One pound with untested queen, $3.00. 
Full colony in 8-frame hive, with queen, $6.so. 
Fuil colony in 10-frame hive, with queen. 
$7.50. Inquiries from jobbers solicited. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Excel- 
lent mail and express service. Only twelve 
hours ride to St. Louis, Mo. Can ship March 
20: probably March ro. 
Pure Buff Leghorn and Ancona eggs for 
hatching, $1.00 per setting. 


STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Mississippi 


Try My Bright ITALIAN QUEENS 


This is what onecustomer writes:— 
JOSEPHINE, TEX., June 16, 1973. 
Mr. M. BATEs, Greenville, Ala. : 

Dear Sir:—l am sending you $0.00 for which 
please send me 12 Untested Golden Italian 
Queens. The queens you sent me are fine, 
and old bee rearers say they are the finest 
they ever saw. They have surely made a 
reputation here for you. Several men say 
they will order queens soon. 

A. M. MorRRISON, 

I have other letters that say the same. 
Selected Untested, each $1.00; Tested, each 
$1.50; 2-frame nuclei, each $2.50. I guarantee 
safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


M. BATES, Route 4, Greenville, Ala. 


SAVE YOUR QUEENLESS COLONIES 


Wecan furnish vigorous Tested Queens 
by return mail for $1.00 each. Untested 
Queens ready April 15. $1.00for single queen; 
$0.00 per doz. Three-banded Italians only. 
No disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. W. K. SHAW @& CoO., 
Loreauville, Louisiana 


QUEENS OF QUALITY 


3-band leather color. 
$8.00 per doz. 
free. 














Sel. unt., 75c each; 
Orders booked now. Circular 
J. 1. BANKS, Liberty, Tenn. 


DOOLITTLE & CLARK 


Are now booking orders for Italian 
Prices, $2.50, $5.00, 











Breeding Queens. 
and $10. 


MARIETTA, ONONDAGA CO. N. Y. 
BEE - SUPPLIES ‘4 your 


: name for 
new 1914 catalog out in January. Dept. S. 
C. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 


Will buy or handle on 
Commission 


Beeswax 
Will Pay Highest Pricse. 


Yours very truly, 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 





3-BAND LONG-TONGUED RED- 
CLOVER ITALIAN QUEENS 


FoR SALE,— My long- 
tongued Goldens are 
proving themselves to 
be the bee toclean Foul 
Brood, This is why I 
have such a large trade 
in Canada. Mr. E. L. 
Cox, of Jesup, Iowa, in- 
troduced soof my 3-band 
queens in Foul-Broody 
colonies in 1912; and he 
said the disease was 
cleaned up where each 
of those queens was put. 
They gathered such a 
large crop of honey in 
1912 that he bought 50 more in 1913. 

One Untested, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, 
$7.50; 25, $13.50; 50, $25.00 
Double the above for tested queens. Bees 
by the pound: One lb., $2.00; 2 lbs., $4.00. 
One-frame nucleus, $2.00; 2 frame, $3.00; 3- 
frame, $4.00. To all the above packages add 
the price of queen. I will begin to send out 

queens in April. ; 

Positively no checks will be accepted. 
Send money by P. O. Money Orders, All 
queens arriving dead will be replaced if cage 
is returned by return mail. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK, 








EXTRACTED HONEY 


New Utah Alfalfa 

Honey, 81-2 cents a pound f.o. b. Kansas 

City, Mo. ©. ©. CLEMONS BEE-SUPP. CO. 
Departnent A, Kansas City, Mo. 


Just received car 
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, MARCHANT’S % 


N Three-banded Italian 


4 
% Island-bred Queens 





Bred from Selected Mothers 


4 
4 And mated to isolated drones of a 
different strain. My aim is quality 
4 and not quantity. Soif you wish any 
of these choice priceless mated 
4 queens, order now or you may not 
get them, asI am only going toreara 
4 limited number. Free from disease, 
and your money back if not satisfied. 
4 The A. I. Root Co. use my queens, 
which is proof of their quality. No 
4 need to write for a lower price. Ref- 
erence, the American Exchange Bank 
4 of this city. Prices, Untested, $1.50; 
6 for $6.00; 12 for $10 In lots of 25 or 
4 more, 75c each. Select Tested, $3.00; 
C Breeders, $5.00 and §ro. 
4 
4 


A. B. MARCHANT 
Florida 





Apalachicola, - 
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The Opfer Hive-Entrance Bee-Feeder.— 

Some of the many good points of the En- 
trance Feeder are these: 

I. Itis made of heavy galvanized iron and 
will last a life-time. 

2. It reduces the hive-entrance. 

3. It reaches where the bees can get at the 
feed even in cool weather. 


4. It feeds the right amount. 

5. It will not cause robbing. ' 
_ 6. It will not disturb the colony while feed- 
ing. - 

7. Itpermits quick work. _ 

8 The bees will not drown in it. 





Iamina position to furnish all demands 
for these feeders at the following prices, 
f,o. b. Chicago: One for2oc; 5 for 18c each; 
10 for 16c each. If ordered by mail, add 1oc 
each for packing and postage. 

Address all orders to—A. H. OPFER, 

6259 Patterson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Dixie Swarms 


Direct to You in April 


Stop andthink for half a minute what a 
small package of bees or nuclei would do if 
put on those unoccupied combs early in the 
spring. The cost is just a drop in the 
bucket, and your 1914 honey crop may be 
doubled. Bees by the pound. Queens and 
nuclei shipped during April. Carefully 
selected stock. Excellent express and mail 
service. Prices low. Save money by writ- 
ing at once, for our price-list and estimate 
on your order. 


CONNEAUT LAKE BEE COMPANY 
Meldrim, Georgia 












ITALIAN QUEENS 


Try Murry’s Strain of 3-Banded 
Italian Queens 


Best stock obtainable at any price. 18 
years’ experience as a queen-breeder. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 550 nuclei, besides 11 apiaries 
to draw from. Write for booklet, free. 
Tested queens in March. Untested 
in April. 
Prices before May 10th: 

Untested, 75 cts. straight; Tested, 

$1.00 each, $00.00 per Ioo. 
After May 10th: 


Untested, one for 70 cts.; 5 for $4.00: 
toofor $65.00. Tested, one for $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 100 for $80.00. Select Tested, 
$1.50. Breeders, $5.00. 

Bees by the pound; One pound, $2.00; 
Io pounds, $18.50; 100 pounds, $180.00. 

Better let me book your orders now, 
for bees or queens in quantities. No 
disease. 


H. D. MURRY, Mathis, Texas 








Buy Carniolans in Carniola 
Pure Carniolan Alpine Bees 
Write in English for Book- 
let and pricelist. Awarded 60 
Honors 
Johann Strgar, Wittnach 
P. O. Wocheiner-Feistritz 


Upper - Carniola (Krain), Austria 

















ITALIAN BEES 


Choice Home-bred Queens Keared 
In strong eolonies. 
PRICES FOR APRIi. 
One Tested Queen... 


| 1 - $2.00 
Select Tested..... 2.65 
MESOCGET.........-.; 
Comb Nucleus—no 
ate $1.75 


Safe arrival guaranteed, 
For description of each grade of 
queens send for FREE catalog. 

J. L. STRONG, 
Clarinda, - - 
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Three-B and Italian Queens 
For 1914 
I will again have for sale, 
after April Ist, young queens 
reared from my best Leather. 
Colored Breeders. You will make 
sure of improving your stock 
and securing a crop of honey 
if you introduce some of these 
queens. The Leather-Colored 
/ Italians are recommended and 
used by the largest and most 
progressive bee-men of today. 
Untested. $1.00 each; $9.00 per doz., $75 per 
hundred. Select Tested, $1.50 each. 


C. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 


Q-U-E-E-N-S 
The Old Reliable 3-Band Stock 


My queens are reared 
from imported stock 
which makes a beauti- 
ful bee. They are fine 
honey - gatherers, and 
very gentle. Try my 
queens. Send me your 
order, and if not satis- 
fied will return your 
money. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Untested Italian, 1,75c; 6 
$4.25; 12, $8.00. 


N. FOREHAND, R.F.D. 2, Brewton, Ala. 

















QUEEN Pure leather-colored Ital- 

ians bred in isolated loca- 
tion; mated to drones of a heavy storing 
strain; cannot be beat for comb honey; cap 
white; enter supers readily, with little in- 
clination toswarm. 

Queens are reared under best possible 
conditions. Will begin mating about June 
1sth. Get your orders in early, as the great- 
est rush is always at the opening of the sea- 
son. Orders promptly filled. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices: One, 
85c; 6 for $4.50; per doz., $8.00. No foulbrood, 
Send for circular. 


D. G. LITTLE, HARTLEY, IOWA 





RCHDEKIN’S FINE 
A ITALIAN QUEENS 


Three-banded. Bred for persistent profit 
able production of honey. Prolific, hardy 
gentle. The bee for pleasure or profit. One 
customer says, ‘Your queen soon had her 
1o frames running over with bees that are 
hustlers. No disease. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Orders filled promptly. Ready May 20. 
Untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for 5.30; doz., $10. 

Select tested, $2 each. 


J. F. Archdekin, R.R. 7, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Gieanings 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 


in Bee Culture for 1914. 


whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1913, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 
their appreciation. We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 


plans for to14. For 1914 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years 
In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we_ever published proved 
so popular as our February 15th issue for 
jo12. Ingetting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March 15th issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years that have elapsed, 
however. SO much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial numbet on the same subiect. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in honev-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there arein every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic, 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall havediscussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
have a true story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and won out. A 
good story. . 


APRIL — Breeding.— Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1— Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 


expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon. auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 








—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 1914 we are goingto make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as_the -clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
getthem, but in this August rst issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1— Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make experiments during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shall also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1014. 
If you are now trying to make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot afford 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 





The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
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~ CINCINNATI, 





by ensuring a uniform rate to every one. 
south of us will mean quite an item to beekeepers in this territory. 
immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


New 64-Page Catalog 


Our new 1914 catalog contains double the pages of former editions, and requires extra postage. It is 
filled from cover to to cover with complete lists of goods in every line to meet every requirement of bee- 
If you haven’t received a copy when you read this, be sure to ask for one. It will save you money. 


New Features for 1914 


Few radical changes have been made this season. 


Improvements have been made in extractors. 
may be filled with our usual promptness. Write us your needs. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue, 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. _ 
nothing but the Root make, which ensures the best quality of every thing. We sell at factory prices, there- 
The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati to points 
We are so located that we can make 





It should be noted, however, that we will send out 
with regular hives, unless otherwise ordered, the metal telescopic or R cover with super cover underneath. 
The side rail for the bottom-board will be extra lengthso as to overcome the difficulty experienced by some 
We shall carry a very heavy stock so orders 
Early-order discount this month 2 percent. 


We carry 
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Mj American Bee Journal jg 7 =aeat) 
THALE’S REGULATIVE VACUUM BEE-FEEDER — 


Pleases wherever it has been given a trial. After mailing out several thousand sample | 
feeders, we have received hundreds of orders like the one given below: 


OrpDwaAy, COLo., Jan. 26, ror4. j 

H. H. THALE, Maywood, Mo.—Dear Sir;—I rec'd the sample bee-feeder O. K., and think | 
I will like it fine. Ship me 250 feeders complete and 25 extra bottles, Enclosed find check 7 
in settlement forsame. This is quite a bee-country, but the main drawback has been that * 
they don't get strong quite early enough to take proper advantage of the earliest clover 
blossoms. Now, if you would like an agent in this part of the country, I'm sure I can make 
some heavy sales for you, as Iam acquainted with beekeepers owning from 1000 to 15000 coke 
onies. Please let me hear from you at ouce. Respectfully, D. B. HERSPERGER. 

I want every beekeeper and queen-breeder in the U.S. totry this feeder this season, 
Send 5sc for sampie feeder, postpaid, today. This is one of the biggest money makers for 
the beekeeper. Over 42,000 are nowin use. I want over 100,000 of these feeders in use by 
Junet. I will ship you as many bee-feeders as you need on ten days’ free trial in your own 
apiarv, and if these feeders do not work as represented you may return them to me at my 
expense, and your money will be refunded. If no money is sent, fillin and cut out Free 
Trial offer below and mail to me today. Address, Free Tria! Dept., A 94. 


TERMS, CASH WITH ORDER 


Sample feeder, with two bottles, complete by mail postpaid 55c | All orders over ten feeders each only : . 30¢ 
Ten feeders, complete with one bottle, by freight or exp. each 35c | Extra botles with cork valve, each - . 10¢ 


H. H. THALE, wz. Box A 25, Maywood, Missouri 


Eastern buyers send orders to Earl M. Nichols, Lyonsville, Mass., and B. H. Masters, Edison, Ohio. 
Western buyers send orders to D. B. Hersperger, Ordway, Colo. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ORDER 


pisleilide Dak ae pm ae FRSA aS CSSA ROARS RED DON OCEAN ESR e Freight, Parcel Post (send postage), Express 




















[FEED INDICATOR| 





Please send by 
POR ox one cemcnapikn tt neennnint a aaseenmanens PTR Sis inn ks sti ven dccctascingsasocescces State 
Send at once (number of feeders) feeders on ten days’ free trial. Title of feeders to remain with 
H. H. THALE, of MAYWOOD, MO., until payment in full is made or feeders returned. 


pounds, 








= MAE MORE MONEY 


Organized Co-operation 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE 


A new magazine owned and run by the 


——— 
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Book Free 


JOHNNIE-ON-THE-SPOT 


DELIVERIES 


When you order Bee Goods, you 
want them “ now’’—we areinthe very 
heart of the BeeSection—no city with 
so good package car service—largest 
stock west of the Mississippi. When- 
ever possible, orders shipped same 
day as received—more carefully pack- 
ed than ordinary. 

Blanke’s Bce-book Free.—a catalog 
filled with helpful tips for either be- 
ginneror oldtimer. Write today be- 
fore you need supplies. 


Department 1 
Bianke Mfg. & Supply Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


bee-keepers, filled with Western life as 


depicted by the best talent on bee topics 


obtainable. 


Special department on crop 


and market conditions during season. 


ADVERTISERS 


Queen-Breeders’ Department 
1 inch, $2.00 per issue 
Classified, 15c a line 


Writefor particulars 


Published Monthly by the 


California State Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


J. D. BIXBY, Editor, 
Covina, California. 








SUPERIOR 


GOLDEN QUEENS 
Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 








FOR SALE 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Fine Three-banded Southern 
QUEENS 


Untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00. My best, $3.00. 
My bees are gentle, prolific, and fine hust- 
lers, Give me atrial order and be convinced. 


J. L. LEATH, - - - Corinth, Miss. 





Small and large red, alfalfa, white and yel- 
low sweet clover seed, timothy, blue grass, 
rape, millet, etc. Also seed corn. 

Catalog of apiary supplies and seeds free 


F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, Illinois 





$9. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6, 
12, $10. Prices on application for 


tested and untested queens by the 
hundred. Address, 


T. $. HALL, Talking Rock, Ga. 


















April, 1914. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 















We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield, Wis. 








Beekeepers’ Supplies and Fruit Packages 


__ We manufacture the famous Sheboygan Hive, which always gives absolute 
satisfaction. Our perfect sections, made from selected white basswood, are rec- 
ognized as the best on the market. 

Catalog now ready for distribution. 


SHEBOYGAN FRUIT BOX COMPANY, 


Write for copy. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 





Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 
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PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 


Early QUEENS 


Send me your address 
for Italians and Car- 
niolans. IBEGIN 
mailing Queens early 
in March. Untested, 
75 cts. each. Tested, 
$1.25 each. Circular 
free. 


Grant Anderson, $*",2cn'*> 


ow AR WANTS YOUR ORDERS 


FOR QUEENS 


Goldens and 3-Banded Italians 


{\For twelve years we have 
asked for your orders and 
we have gottenall we could 
fill and sometimes more. 
But we have ever tried to 
serve you right, and will 
guarantee similar _treat- 
mentinthefuture. Prices 
of Untested, $1.v0; Tested, 
$1.50; Breeders, 3.00 to $5.00. 
Write for prices in large 
quantities. 














FOR 
THE 
BEST 








2-frame Nucl€i, queenless, $2.25) — All 


10 ** colonies with queen 8.00) Berciair. 
Orders booked now—delivery last of May or June 


John W. Pharr, Berclair, Texas 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


Carniolans are excellent winterers, build 
up rapidly inthe spring, are very gentle,very 
prolific, cap their combs very white, enter 
supers readily, and keep their colonies 
strong at alltimes. Write for our free pa- 
per, “ Superiority of the Carniolan Bee,” ex- 
plaining more fully, giving briefly best sys- 
tems of management. Untested queens, $1.00 
each; doz., $9.00. Full colony with tested 
queen, 8-fr. dove.or Danz. 1o-fr., $10, in April. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Pittstown, New Jersey 


Carniolan Queen-Breeder. 


























“Now, Then—Let’s Talk Business’’ 


OON, you will need many additional Bee Supplies 
& for the new season—Hives, Brood-frames, Comb 
Foundation, Honey-boards, Smokers, Bee-veils, 
Brushes, and whatnot. It is not too early to get your 
mind on this subject right now. Send for our new 
1914 catalog—just off the press. A post card will do. 
It tells all about— 


THE MUTH SPECIAL 
Dovetailed Hive 


This Hive has several remarkable features. The cover and 
bottom boards are of %-inch material so rigidly constructed 
as to be absolutely warp proof. Besides this extra efficiency 
we have added a Honey-board directly under the cover, 
forming a dead-air space which excludes both cold and heat, 
making this the best wintering Hiveon the market today, and 
far superior to others in summer. The boiling sun has no 
effect on the interior of this Hive, which is always comfort- 
ably cool, and prevents the comb from melting down. An- 
other feature: When you takeoff the honey simply slide the 
Honey-board between the brood-chamber and the super, and 
the bees will clear outof thesuper by way of the Bee-escape. 
Price same as for the ordinary Hive. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


204 Walnut St. “The Busy Bee Men” Cincinnati, Ohio 








Pp p > Send us your old comb and cappings for rendering by our high pressure hydraulic press. It 
s * gets the last drop from the slumgum. Means money toyou. Write at once for particulars. 
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bre pe WE MAKE IT GOOD 


oi THE BEES MAKE IT FAMOUS 


be The Reputation of 


=) DADANT’S FOUNDATION | 


Has been built on its merit 


It is a Favorite with Beekeepers 
BECAUSE 


It is so well liked by the BEES 


Whether it’s a pound or whether it’s a ton, every sheet is PERFECT 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Way 
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